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THE MICROSOOPE. 


Nature has given various kinds of eyes 
to different animals—various in number and 
in power of vision. To files she has given 
five, three compound and two simple, one set 
for distant object, the other for those near at 
hand, while on birds of prey she has bestowed 


organs which can be adjasted to long or 


short distances, on the principle of the tele- 
scope. To man she has allowed only two, 
whose range of vision is comparatively lim- 
ited, but she has more than compensated for 


this apparent niggardliness by giving him a | 


cunning, thinking brain, which has enabled 
him to invent instruments that make his 
eyes more farseeing than the eagle’s, disclos- 
ing to him world after world in the abysses 
of the heavens, and showing also another 
world in a drop of water or a grain of sand. 
The telescope is one pair of artificial eyes and 
the microscope another. 
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A GLANCE THROUGH A MICROSCOPE. 


The microscope enables a man to bring his 
eye more closely to the object which he 
wishes to see, and also enlarges his power of 
vision by magnifjing the object. “In 
single microscope the object is seen directly 
through a single lens’or a set of lenses em- 
ployed in the same way as asingleone. Ina 
compound microscope the enlarged image of 
the object is seen through a single lens or 
set of lenses termed the object-glass, and 
this image is further magnified by the eye- 
piece.” The compound microscope, with all 
its various appendages, its object-glass, slides, 
condenser and micrometer, is one of the most 
perfect instruments ever invented by man, 
and is of immense value in scientific observa- 
tions; yet much may be seen through a 
simple microscope of low power, or even 
through a common hand magnifying glass, 
which may be bought for two or three dollars. 
The beautiful spots on many a beetle’s back, 
the curious markings on many common seeds, 
such as the red poppy, prince’s feather, and 
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snap-dragon, and the exquisite designs with 
which some insects’ eggs are covered, can be 
seen through such a glass, and show us a 
world of beauty in things which have seemed 
before so insignificant as to be hardly wortha 
moment’s notice. 

But it is very important in looking through 
a microscope, to have the instrument steady 
and both hands at liberty to adjust the object 
at the best distance, and in the most favorable 
light. On this account glasses which in such 
an arrangement are called object-glasses at- 
tached to a stand, where they can be moved 
up and down, at pleasure, are much more de- 
sirable. The instrument should be placed on 
a firm table near a window, but not in the 
direct light of the sun. Day-light is the best 
light for microscopic observations, and as the 
use of glasses which magnify and diminish is 
trying to the eyes, care should be taken to fa- 
vor them as much as possible. Ifone cau learn 
to keep both eyes open while looking through 
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a microscope, and use the right and left eye 
alternately, much less fatigue would be felt 
than if one kept one eye shut and looked 
through the other all the time. 

It matters not what natural object we ]ook 


at through a microscope, whether the ‘wing 
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of an insect, the scale of a fish, or the petal of 
a flower, the brightest magnifying power we 
can bring to bear upon it, only discloses new 
beauty and delicacy of finish. Nature is no 
slovenly and careless artist, and never leaves 
her work half done ; but take any manufacture 
of man, the eye of a needle, the point of a 
steel pen which appears perfectly finished, and 
the microscope soon shows the clumsiness of 
the workmanship. . 
mictoseope opens not only a new 
woild on the Jand, but another, if possible, 
more new, and strange, in the water. A pail 
of water from the sea discloses as many sin- 
gular creatures (hideous monsters some of 
them seem to be until we make their ac- 
quaintance), as ever the prolific fancy of the 
ancient Greeks peopled the ocean with. If 
we wish to examine large objects, in the 
water, an apparatus like the one in the sec- 
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ond engraving is useful, but for tiny creatures 
a little contrivance called the animalcule-cage 
is the best. This isa little brass box turned 
upside down, at the bottom of which is a 
piece of glass. Over this is a lid or cover 
with a glass top, which can be made to press 
on the glass underneath. This will hold a 
drop or two of water in place, but not so 
closely but that the creatures can move about 
freely. 

Among the objects which we have before 
us is a little knot of sea-weed on which are 
sticking some shells so minute that we dan 
hardly see them with the naked eye. Let us 
detach one without breaking it, and place it 
in the cage with a drop of water. We must 
be careful not to put in so much water that it 
will overflow, for if it run over the glass we 
shall not be able to see clearly. If the 
creature is alive, as soon as it begins to feel 
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enough—a little speck of a jelly-fish, with a 
shell, a soft sort of body, with no blood ves- 
sels, nerves, head, eyes, none of those organs 
which seem so essential to the growth and 
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enjoyment of more highly organized creatures. 
Nothing but body and shell, and as we look 
more closely we see that the shell is full of 
tiny holes, and from this perforation comes 
the name of the family, Foraminifera, a Latin 
word which means pierced with holes. From 
these holes,as the creature begins to move, 
come hundreds,of long threads or filaments 
as water conies through the nose of a water- 
ing pot, till it; seems as if the animal were 
sluwly straining itself away. But no—itonly 
wishes to move or , 
eat, and simple as 
it is, it knows 
enough for that, 
and sends out 
these slender 
threads to entan- 
gie and lay hold 
of the still smaller 
creatures, which 
serve it as food, 
and when it has 
accomplished its 
purpose, it will 
draw them all 
back again.—The 
Foraminifera are 
numerous fami- 
ly, and have many distinctive names, which 
are given them according to the growth and 
form of their shells, as Foramiuifera, Milio- 
lina, and Rosalina, which as the plate shows, 
have shells of different forms but exch beauti- 
ful in its way. They are also an old family, 
and have a pedigree older than any man even 
ifhe could count every grandfather between 
himself and Adam. They,are found every- 
where, and some of the great fossils show 
how enormous they must have been in the 
earlier ages, and how the race has gradually 
grown smaller and smaller, like many another 
family of great renown and long descent, 
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at ease it will move. It seems a simple thing’ 


of the Atlantic, found in the fine white mud; 
of the Levant, and in the limestone and 
chalk rocks, showing that they lived before 
the earth was ready for man, and that by 
their life and death they have helped to make 
the world. 

But here is another little creature in our 
drop of water, though its home is not,exclu- 
sively salt water, being often found in fresh 
water sticking to aquatic plants, and a few 
kinds even live in moist earth. It is a litde 
transparent thing, without legs, and as you 
look closely at it, it seems to have two litile 
wheels at the upper part of its body turning 
round and round, and from these it takes its 
name of Rotifer, or wheel animal, These 
little wheels are two projections, whose mar- 
gins are fringed with delicate hairs, called 
cilia. These are constantly in motion bend- 
ing from the root to the poiut, but so quickly 
that little can be seen but the wheel in the 
water. Between the wheels is the entrance 
to the mouth, for these creatures are more 
complex than the Foraminifera, This mouth 
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has strong jaws and a few teeth, and on the 
side of the neck are two little red specks 
which naturalists call eyes, but this seems 
rather @ guess than a certainty, for Nature in 
her curious household gives or withholds eyes 
as it pleases her, and her creatures seem 
equally happy and equally capable of taking 
care of themselves without them as with 
them. The body is so transparent that 

can look into it as easily as you would into a 
glass case, and see its internal economy, and 
you find that it possesses a gullet, a stomach, 
and an intestinal tube. Its tube ends ina 
pair of nippers which enables it to hold on wo 
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aquatic plants whee it is found resting. It 
is a pretty, lively creature, and can swim 
rapidly by its wheels, which, by their revolu- 
tions also bring food to its mouth, can creep 
up the stems of plants like a worm ora leech, 
and shut its body up together as one shuts 
up an opera glass. In some varieties, for. 


{hey are numerous, the cilia are not disposed 
Mk wheels but across the body as. in the 
Brachionus. 
These little transparent things, so delicate 
and frail that they would seem to have but a 
small power of endurance, have a most won- 


derful tenacity of life, and will contiuue to 


éxist under conditions which would prove 
fatal to creatures of a higher type than them- 
selves. They can be taken from the water, 
which is their only proper home, and laid 
away to dry for weeks together, and yet, as 
‘goon as they are placed in water again, they 
will revive and swim about without apparent- 
ly suffering any inconvenience, their long 
drying only acting like the hundred years’ 
sleep of the beauty in the fairy tale, who, as 
soon as she opened her eyes, began her life 
at the very point where she went to 

p. They must be often left to dry up in 
way when the water in which they have 

has evaporated from any cause, and in 

state they are, no doubt, often carried to 


great distances in clouds of dust by the wind, 
and only wait for food, warmth and moisture 


again turn into Rotifera. In this way. 


ralists account for their sudden appear- 

in great numbers, in places where a few 
before none were known to exist. 

“Why does Nature take such care,of this 

being, multiplying them at so rapid a 

‘ that one individual may have millions of 

ts in a few weeks, and provide for 


its preservation under conditions most ad- 


verse to its existence? In her great chain of 
creatures she canfot afford to drop a single 
link, however small, and often accomplishes 
her great ends by trivial means. All over the 
world is the constant rotation of growth and 
decay—of life and death; but if we stopped 
at decay and death, the world would soon 
cease to be, and all organized bodies would 
be resolved into the elementary gases. To 
prevent this, Nature has a countless army of 
scavengers, great and small, that feed upon 
putrefying substances and change them from 
approaching dissolution into growing life 
again, till at last there isreally no.such thing 
as death, but only a passing from one form of 
life to another. 
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A drop of water in which vegetable sub- 
stances are decaying, and which would soon 
be a nuisance, seen under a microscope, 
swarms with greedy, voracious creatures, 
whose business it is to eat these putrefying 
particles, and change them into the substance 
of their own bodies. The Wheel-Animalcule 
does not do this, He comes after those 


creatures have done their work, and the 
offensive stage has passed away, and eats the 
little scavengers themselves. He, in turn, 
furnishes food to larger creatures of the same — 
kind, till we pass along the chain from animal- 
cules to fish and bird, and lastly to man him- 


self, and thus reach from death to life again, 


One more glance through the microscope 
at some white, greasy, sticky fluid which the 
fishermen call “spats.” It turns out to be 
the eggs of an oyster, that show nothing re- 
markable, and would, if we had left it alone, 
one day turn into great fat, dull, contented 
oysters, buried in the soft mud, with no 
power, and probably no wish for motion, 
though it is said if they are turned upside 
down they can manage to get right end up 
again. ; 

But as we are about to cover the micro- 
scope, comes gently floating by the window 
one of the most delicately beautifal objects 
in nature—a tribute not from the land or sea; 
but from the air, The cold of last night con- 
gealed the moisture in the clouds, and instead 
of rain we have snow-flakes falling slowly, 
with a motion as beautiful as the flight of a 
bird, or the gliding of a fish; so beautiful, as 
we watch them lovking far up in the heavens, 
that it seems hard to believe that the atoms 
have no pleasure in it themselves. 

Put some soft, thick, dark fur out of the 
window and let them fall upon it, and even 
‘with the naked eye we see their different 
forms, and delicate, evanescent beauty; but 
on a piece of black paper under the micro- 
scope they become wonderful stars, flowers, 
and feathers of silvery sheen, the little facets 
of their crystals reflecting the light with a 
dazzling brilliancy. 

Snow-flakes are not always of the same 
form and beauty. They vary with different 
days, and different conditions of the atmo- 
sphere. Sometimes they fall in grains with- 
out distinct shape, and the farmers call it 
“robin snow.” They have a law of crystal- 
lization, like all inorganic bodies, and arrange 
themselves after a certain form. In a still 
atmosphere, where the icy atoms float freely, 


they always form an hexagonal figure as a 
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basis, These figures are encrosted with an 
endless variety of secondaty forms, sometimes 
with thin plates, sometimes “ with translucent 
prisms heaped one upon another.” Sometimes 
six little rays spread out from the centre 
adorned with delicate filaments like a bird's 
feathers, a regular snow-star has three crys- 


tals crossing each other in the middle. But if 
the wind blows and the atoms are driven 
about violently, the shape of the snow-crystals 
which are disturbed in their formation become 
very irregular. As we gaze, our beautiful 
things have vanished, for they are like 

“ The snow flakes on the river, 

A moment seen, then gone forever," 
and before we tire of looking at them we see 
nothing but a wet piece of black paper. 
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BEAUTIFUL FISH. 

The scari is a fish that swarms in the 
waters round Celebes, Java, and the Molucca 
Islands. This fish, once so highly prized, is 
considered by the Europeans in the East so 
worthless that it is never seen on their tables, 
being given up to the natives and the Chinese, 
who will eat anything. 

It would be too much of a good thing to 
describe all the species of this family, for 
there are scores of them. All that can be 
done is to single out one or two, which, how- 
ever, of course but imperfectly represent so 
large a group. We will select the pseudo- 
scarus tricolor as a specimen. In this beauti- 
ful fish the upper part of the head and the 
back are deep blue, shading down into black; 


the greater part of the side is of bright sky 
blue, while the color beneath is a pale Indian 
red; the hind part and tail are of a rich rose 
color. The dorsal fin bears at its free edge a 
strip of blue, and again a line of pale rose. 
The ventral fin is of rose color, inclining to 


yéllow ; the pectoral fin is yellow and black, 


The eye is of a bright yellow, and round the 
lips runs a delicate stripe of red. 

The dorsal fin is often very beautiful in the 
ecari. Nothing can exceed the tints of the 
pale blue and rose bars, the yellow and rosy 
green, the Indian red and port wine hue, the 


salmon color, the pink and lilac, Sometimes, 


the bard are spotted with strongly-contrasted 
colors, as, for instance, pink bars with blue or 
green spots. The head is often beautifully 
marbled with ir- 
regularly curved 
narrow bars ot 
some color, as, for 
instance, damask, 
green, red, lilac, 
or black, which 
is strongly reliev- 
ed by the ground. 
The tail is fre- 


quently streaked 
or barred with 
blue, lake, and 
green, dark red, 


rose color, and 
yellow. The 
flower like pat- 
terns on the scales 
are very well 
marked in some 
scari, beginning 
just below the 
root of the dorsal 


” fim, and running in a line from this spot to- 


wards the tail. 

The most striking thing about these fish 
is the strong resemblance of the head to that 
of a parrot: owing to which, and the brilliancy 
of their coloring, they have been generally 
called “parrot fish.” One member of the 
fainily (the pseudoscarus microrrhinus) is so 
like the parrot about the head, that at first 
sight it looks as if the waters of the ocean 
were displaying a paradox as strange in its 
way as the rivers of Australia exhibit in the 
water-mole. The great circular brown eye, 
the iris bordered with yellow, the dark green 
cheek, and the obtuse shape of the head, 
strongly remind one of the parrot. The 
mouth in all these fish is very like a beak. 
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Nor is this any forced comparison; it is 
owing to the teeth and jaws being all fused 
iuto one, and the effect of this is heightened 
‘by the rostral lip covering the jaw to a great 
extent, while the maxillary or internal lip is 
‘reduced to a. more slip of membrane. Oken, 
‘the German naturalist who according’ to his 
‘own account was inspired, and who had 
scarcely established a theory before he began 
to perceive the absolute necessity for imme- 
“diately overturning it, lumped all the scari 
together under the name of “ insect fish ”"— 
for what reason it is difficult to surmise. As 
& natural sequel, he afterwards elevated both 
them and the next family the reader will 
come to in this paper (the labroids), to the 
rank of “ bird fish.” Some of the old writers, 
with equal accuracy, described the scarus as 
a fish that feedeth on herbs and cheweth the 
cud like a beast—an idea to which still later 
writers clung, calling it the ruminant among 
. fishes; the fact is, that the scarus, though it 
feeds upon the sea-alge, also the mol- 
luses and polypi; for which reasém the fisher- 
-men take it in bamboo creels. aimfong the 
roots of the polypi; never findiiig it in their 
large drag-nets at sea. It is restrieted to 
‘such articles of diet by the strange confor- 
mation of the mouth, which, though strong, 
_is too small to allow of the seizingof larze 
fish. Ih order to thasticate this rather tongh 
food in comfort ard seféty, the searus is fur- 
nished with teeth fa the upper Part of is 


- gullet. 
Next to the come thé labroids, the 
-Bame being takeh from the labrum, & fish 


'mentioned by Plipy, and rather vaguely de- 
- scribed as a kind 6f ravenous fish, seeing that 
: every fish is by nature utterly and entirely 
ravenous. The elegant trout who flies in the 
- wildest terror if you show the tip of your 
nose, will eat nearly his own weight of bleak 
dace on & hot still June evening. A pike 
has been known to rush at a fish well nigh 
the size of himself, and even to dash ata 
mule's nose! A fishing-frog has been known to 
lose its life in an insane attempt to swallow a 
wooden scoop, the proprietor of which ob- 
jected to the proceeding. It is but a short 
time since an account appeared in the Times 
of a fish which had swallowed, among other 
matters, two broken bottles, a quart pot, a 
. sheep’s head, a triangular piece of earthen- 
ware, and a lobster, while in its liver the spine 
of a skate was comfortably embedded! These 
labroids are fish with a free upper lip, which, 
- like the lower one, looks in some species as if 
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the animal had just heen severely stung by 
some spiteful jelly fish; the jaws in certain 
species are shaped like those of a pig. There 
is frequently a long spine at the beginning of 
the dorsal fin. One of their most distinguish- 
ing marks, in the eye of a naturalist, is, that 
they possess a three-cornered or narrow gullet 
bone, set with grai:.-like or glovular teeth. 
The gilt-head, the bass, and the wrasse may 
be familiar specimens to many readers. If 
there be fish more beautiful and strangely 
colored than the scari, we find them here. 
Some of the blues and reds, the rose and 
orange tints, are marvels; and yet it is hard 
to say whether some of the dark-colored fish 
are not even more to be admired than the 
showy ones. Dr. Bleeker, a Dutch naturalist, 
has added more than a hundred new species, 
ahd edith species is a study th itself. We will 
speak Only of oné, and select for description 
the iulis lunaris, or the crescent-tailed wrasse. 
The head is dark green, Uéautifally marked 
With bent irregular bars of dhimask color ; 
the body is. of ligtiter green, with narrow 
rose-colored bars cutting each scale vertically. 
Tie dorsal fo ts bright yellow at the top; 
below this, a bright blue; beneath this, it 
is deep rose, arid again blue. The fin under- 


nedth i damask; blue, and bright yellow; 


from its beginning run two rose-colored bars, 
extending as far as the head. The tail, which 
eofves broallly otitwards, and ends in two 
long polfits which bend towards each 
ollier like the linibs of pair of old-fashioned 
compasses; is of bright yellow in the middle ; 
outside this, it is Colored Indian red; Gutalde 
Of all, it is streaked with a pale bine. Tt isa 
finely-proportioned fith, abotit the build of a 
well-grown dace, and is found over a wide 
extent of water. 

Like the scari, these fish are not valued for 
their flavor. Except a few species of a pale 
gold color, with remarkably large red spots 
(the hemipleronoti), which in the Molucca 
Islands are called ikkan bokki, or “fish of 
the princess,” on account of their delicate 
flavor, they are rarely eaten, except by natives 
and Chinese. Here the classical schoolboy will 
tell us the lupus, or sea-dace of the Romans, 
one of this family and an inhabitant of the 
Mediterranean, was greatly esteemed for its 
flavor. Don’t believe it. You will find it like 
a bad roach, and a poor earthy fish. Out of 
the hundred and twenty-six species now 
known—seventy nine of which have been dis- 
covered by Dr. Bleeker—only five contribute 
in any material degree to the food of the people. 
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VOLCANOES. 


Strictly speaking, volcanoes are openings 
in the earth from which heated gases, some- 
times in flames, volumes of steam, eruptions of 
ashes, mixed with scorie# and large stones 
which are often red hot, and currents of melt- 
ed rock called lava, are thrown out in great 
quantities. The phenomenon is chiefly but 
not exclusively confined to certain parts of 
the earth known as volcanic regions, The 
regions most celebrated as such lie along the 
coasts of the Pacific, and among its islands, 
It was estimated by Humbolt that there were 
four hundred and seven extinct and active 
volcanoes, but later discoveries have brought 
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to light eight or nine hundred more. These 
volcanoes are usually found in high moun- 
tains, but not unfrequently rise up suddenly 
from the surface of the ocean. They are 
sometimes in constant operation, as Stromboli 
which has been unceasingly emitting burning 
lava, fire and smoke for two thousand years; 
and sometimes centuries may elapse between 
their eruptions, as in the case of the volcano 
at Ischia which broke into life again after a 
lapse of seventeen hundred years; so that it is 
by no means improbable that those volcanoes 
which are called extinct, may at some future 
time become active again. 

Various theories are advanced in explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of theeruption. The 


ance, states that large columns of dust and 


most generally received opinion is that the 
various gases and animal substances, con- 
tained in the interior of the earth, becoming 
fused by the intense heat which their union 
produces, seek an outlet through some fissure 
in the earth’s surface. The substance which 
results from this fusion is called lava. This 
lava is thrown to great heights by immense 
volumes of steam generated by the heat. 

On this page we present a striking illustra- 
tion of the formation of volcanic islands in 
the ocean. The island represented is called 
Saboina, and is in the vicinity of the Azores. 
The captain of a vessel who saw its appear- 
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ashes were driven into the air, and accom- 
panied by flashes of lightning of extraordi- 
nary brilliancy. In 1831 an island of a volcanic 
nature suddenly appeared in the Mediterra- 
nean, off the coast of Sicily. It was abous 
two miles in circumference, and had an aver- 
age height of about one hundred feet above 
the water. It was taken possession of by the 
captain of an English frigate and named 
Graham Island, Its appearance was pre- 
ceded by a violent earthquake shock, and an 
immense water-spout, followed immediately 
by a column of steam eighteen hundred feet 
high. It contained a crater which ejected 
volumes of steam and offensive gases. In 
about three mouths it disappeared. : 
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IN THE sNOW. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


O, steep was the track on that hillside bold, 
Where the wind, like a wolf, in the wintry cold, 
Swooped down upon it early and late, 
Through the buttonwood trees at the old red gate. 
Steep and shining, and smooth withal, 
Gurving it sloped to the low gray wall; 
Sharp rung the steel o'er its drifted snow, 
Pale shone the spires in the vale below; 
And frozen beneath it the mill-stream lay 
Through the long gray blank of the winter day. 
Ah, light were the prints of the children’s feet! 
Ah, pleasant the sound of their voices sweet! 
Ah, the cheeks aglow, and the wind-tossed curls 
Of the 
Where, long ago, 
We coasted the hillside bleak and bold, 
And laughed aloud at the winter's cold, 
And the whirling snow. 


Dreaming, I look through the dripping pane, 
And fancy myself on that steep again— 
Dashing away in a headlong race, 

The winds and the snowflakes in the chase, 
With red blood bounding and pulses gay, 
And the wrinkles and gray hairs culled away. 
I hear the shout of the winner still, 

Afloat on the crest of the windy hill; 

I wee the life of the careless flowers 

Lived over again in those sunny hours, 

And some of youth's passion, and manhood's pain, 
Creeps into my heart, like a ghost, again. 
Tresses of hazel, floating back, 

In the dizzy whirl of that beaten track, 

I feel your touch on my cheek once more, — 
Pilky and fine as it was of yore; 


Tremulous dimples and shy surprise, 
And the fringe of a light scarf trailing low, 
Like a scarlet snake, in the spotless snow. 
We were children then; they have come and gone, 
The years of blossom, the years of thorn. 
Many, I know, 
But ah, with never that moment's bliss, 
When I kissed her a boy’s first, bashful kiss, 
In the shining snow. 


And as the night falls grimly down 
On the bustling squares of the quaint old town, 
And the street-lamp glares on the dripping pane, 
And the tall roof echoes the mournful rain, 
I think of the sad-faced women and men 
Grown from those happy boys and girls; 
Of the cankering care and the griefs since then, 
The withered bloom and the silvered curls; 
And I wonder much if the buttonwood still 
Stands at the gate on the winoy bill; 
If one still hears on the passing breeze 
Some laugh of children among the trees; 
If other feet in the winter's cold 
Are trooping now on the hillside bold. 
"Tis a swifter race that we run to-day— 
Harder its labors, steeper its way, 
Further the goal from that low gray wall, 
And ah, the memory saddest of all— 
Wild winds blow 
Over the spot where they long since laid 
Tremulous dimple and hazel braid 
Under the snow! 
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THE LOFFODEN ISLES. 

After passing the little town of Bodo, lati- 
tude 67 degrees, the traveller bound for the 
far north will have his attention forcibly ar- 
rested by a gigantic and apparently unbroken 
line of rock, extending as far as the eye can 
reach in one continuous mass towards the 
north. On a nearer approach, however, he 
will find that what seemed to him to resemble 
a colossal fortress with protruding bastions 
and lofty turrets, is, in fact,a collection of 
rocky and barren islands, of all sizes, and of 
the most fantastic shapes, intersected by bays 
and narrow channels in every possible direc- 
tion Scarcely anywhere will his eye be able 
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to penetrate into the interior, on account of 
the rocky cliffs that surround them, and 
which their frowning heads aloft to a 
height of two or three thousand feet. No- 
where, perhaps, does Nature assuine such a 
savage appearance—nowhere does she pre- 
sent herself under a more appalling form. 
There is a savage earnestness about the 
whole landscape. In vain will the eye scan 
the perpendicular cliffs in search for some 
green smiling plot to relieve the monotony of 
the scene. Nothing grows upon them, or, at 
most, only a patch of rank grass here and 
there, high up in some rocky ledge, accessible 
to none but the mountain goat. 


Such is the sea-ward aspect which the Lof- 
fodens present, that group of rock-bound isles 
in the Arctic Sea, where the sea-birds and 
the fishingeagle have their proper homes; 
and yet there is a considerable interest at- 
tached to them, apart from their imposing, 
though sullen grandeur. Stern and majestic 
as they seem, barren and forbidding though 
they be, they afford a mine of wealth. It is 
there that the great cod-fishery is carried on 
which is the life and sustenance of thousands, 
and which forms the principal source of 
wealth to the kingdom of Norway. Indeed, 
as may be imagined from a consideration of 
the physical configuration of that country, 


ISLES, NORWAY. 


but a very small portion of it is adapted for 
tillage. The numerous mountain-ranges, 
lakes, and extensive pine forests with which 
Norway abounds, occupy so large a propor- 
tion of its superficial area, that but an insig- 
nificant remainder is left in which agriculture 
is possible; in fact, out of an area of 121,800 
pquare miles, but 1000 square miles represents 
the whole tillable area of land in the country. 
It is true the timber-trade may be reckoned as 
a very important branch of national industry, 
but this occupies only a subordinate place, 
when compared with the fisheries carried on 
the north-western coast between latitude 65 
degrees and latitude 70 degrees; and thus it 
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is that though the population of Norway 
amounts to but one and a half million of souls, 
her mercantile marine ranks third in impor- 
tance and in numbers among the states of 
Europe. 

No one knows from what quarter the fish 
come ; they. have never been noticed in any of 
the numerous channels which run in amongst 
the islands; and further, io shoals of cod-fish 
have ever been seen below Rost, the southern- 
most island of the ground. Various reasons 
have been assigned for this. Some of the old 
fishermen, for instance, say that it is owing 
to the springs that trickle down from the sur- 
rounding heights, and form a layer of fresh 
water at the bottom of the sea, and which the 
cod-fish resort to with eagerness to deposit 
their roe. Be the case, however, what it may, 
certain it is that every year, as regularly as 
Christmas comes round, the shoals begin to 
make their appearance there—not all at once, 
indeed, but in detachments, and continue 
doing so till the middle of March. 

The native fishermen begin about Christ- 
mas-time to think of the fishing; indeed, for 
some little time before, there begins to be a 
stir in their huts ; fishing-implements are over- 
hauled, the provision-chest got ready, skin- 
coats mended, and boats put in order, till at 
ijength, all preparations being made, nothing 
is wanting but a favorable breeze. At Jength 
it blows from a quarter whence the greater 
part can take advantage of it. In a trice, 
boats are launched, everything needful put on 
board, and the last affectionate farewell inter- 
changed with these who are left behind, and 
who crowd down to the beach to catch a last 
glance of their dear ones. The fishermen are 
generally well equipped for their journey. 
Their long, pliant, narrow boats are exactly 
suited to ride through those heavy seas ; while 
the rigging, a simple square-sail, is admirably 
adapted for the fierce gusts of wind that dash 
down avalanche-like from the lofty heights, 
lashing the sea into foam. 
~ By the end of January, the whole fishing 
“population is assembled. It may safely be 
said. that four thousand boats partake in the 
fishery every year ; and as each boat averages 
‘not less than five men, the total number of 
‘persons employed is about twenty thousand. 
It may be asked, how is such a large gather- 
ing to find shelter and sustenance on these 
barren rocky islands? The following is a 
faithful picture of them. Imagine a small, 
low, log-built hut, one story in beight, and 
with a peat-covered roof, surrounded by a 
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passage, as in a bungalow, where the nets are 
stowed away; one door, and a window about 
the size of your hand, and you will have an 
exact representation of the exterior of a Lof- 
foden fisherman’s hut. The floor inside is the 
bare earth; along the walls run two rows of 
berths, or rather wooden boxes, supplied 
with straw, where the men sleep. In the cen- 
tre stands the stove, immédiately over which 
a hole, cut through the roof, affords a passage 
for the smoke to escape, and at the same time 
shows a square patch of sky to the inmates, 
In such a chamber, six or twelve men, accord- 
ing to circumstances, will take up their abode 
for the two or three months; though how 
they can manage to stow themselves away 
with any degree of comfort in such a small 
space, perhaps only those who have made the 
economy of necessity their special study can 
fully understand; and if one takes into con- 
sideration the state of the atmosphere in these 
crowded abodes, and the exhalations that 
proceed from the damp and fishy clothes of 
the men, it may well be supposed that a Lof- 
foden fishing-hut is not the most delectable 
lodging in the world. The fishermen, how- 
ever, #re well satisfied. 

As soon as ever the first glimpse of dawn 
appears in the sky, the lad of the party gets 
up to prepare the coffee, that national bever- 
age, without which, perhaps, not a single 
Norwegian, be he rich or poor, begins the 
day. When this is ready, the men get up too. 
It takes them buta little while to adjust their 
toilets, which, in fact, consist of nothing but a 
shake, and the putting on of the fishing-boots. 
They then swallow their coffee, and with a 
keg of water and a supply of biscuits, hasten 
down to the boats. On arriving at the fishing- 
ground, each boat strikes sail, and commences 
hauling up the nets. When this operation is 
completed, the greater number return ashore, 
while some remain to fish with the deep-sea 
lines ; for it is not permitted to lay ngts down 
during the daytime. It is about noon when 
they get back to the huts, where the lad will 
have got the dinner ready. Each man brings 
his own peculiar provision-chest, containing 
salted or dried mutton, pork, a plentiful sup- 
ply of butter, cheese, flat-cakes, and potatoes. 
Dinner over, they employ themselves in pre- 
paring the fish they have caught. The head 
is cut off, the entrails taken out, and the liver 
and roe carefully placed. in separate vessels. 
The fish is now either sold in its present raw 
state, to the captain of one of the numerous 
trading-vessels, or else is hung up to dry. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

The month of February having been that 
which ushered into the world the illustrious 
father of our glorious Union, we have thought 
it right and fitting to present to our readers a 
brief summary of a story that cannot be told 
too often, It commends itself to every one, 
and at the present time when our country 
needs so much of high and noble qualities in 
her children, there is no purer model for the 
study of our young men. 

In the engraving on page 99, Washing- 
ton is represented in the act of taking leave 
of his mother, just previous to his entrance 
upon his duties as President of the United 
States. Before setting out for New York 
where he was to take the oath of office, he 
journeyed from Mount Vernon to Fredericks- 
burg, where his mother, then aged eighty-five, 
and afflicted with the horrible disease of can- 
cer in the breast, was residing. Her influence 
over him was always great, and his devotion 
to her will always form one of the most beau- 
tiful of his traits, and now, the first citizen in 
his country, just about to take his place among 
the greatest rulers of the earth, we behold him 
coming to his mother to ask her blessing and 
bid her farewell. The interview was most 
touching. Both felt that they were parting 
for the last time on earth, and although buoyed 
up greatly by natural pride in such a son, the 
aged mother could not restrain her tears, and 
he, who owed so much of his greatness to her, 
subbed like a child. She bade him go ‘orward, 
and assured him of her conviction that in all 
things he would prove worthy of the destiny 
Providence had evidently marked out for him. 
At las? the farewell was spoken, and he left 
her, promieing a speedy return to report to 
her the inaugural steps of his career. 

The twenty-second of the present month 
will be the one hundred and thirty-fourth an- 
niversary of his birthday. He was born on 
the 22d of February, 1732, and died on the 
14th of December, 1799. The following is a 
brief summary of his glorious career. 

At twenty-one years of age he took the ficld 
in discharge of his military duties, He was, 
however, first sent as commissioner by Gov. 
Dinwiddie to demand of the French command- 
er why he had invaded the king's colonies. 
For seven hundred and fifty miles, through an 
unbroken wilderness, accompanied by only 
seven persons, he pursued his journey, and, 
after forty-one days of toil, reached its end in 
the middle of December. The next year 
young Washington was made lieutenant col- 
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onel, and, at the head of only three companies, 
boldly entered the wilderness. Encountering 
a detachment of the enemy, he engaged them 
and captured the commander and his whole 
force. Thus opened the French and Indian 
war. 

The next year young Washington witnessed 
Braddock’s defeat, and by his calm courage, 
reckless exposure of life, and firm resolution, 
he succeeded in saving the wreck of the army. 
Next, appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Virginia forces, for two years he used every 
effort and spared no toil to beat back the In- 
dians, who were constantly making inroads on 
the frontier and butchering the inhabitants. 
From constant toil and hardship, his strength 
gave way, and he was compelled to retire from 
the service. It was four months before he 
could again rejoin the army. 

In 1759, he retired to private life, and marry- 
ing Mrs. Martha Custis, a young, accomplished 
and beautiful widow, he settled down as a 
farmer, and the stirring career on which he 
had entered so early, and pursued with such 
ardor, seemed nearly ended, For nine years 
he remained in the bosom of his family, though 
still he took a deep interest in public affuirs,and 
was looked on as one of the chief public men 
of the province. 

After the battle of Lexington, and at the 
meeting of the Second Congress, Washington 
was unanimously elected commander-in-chief 
of the American armies, Shrinking from the 
tremendous responsibility of the appointment, 
he nevertheless accepted it, from the same 
motive and in the same spirit he would have 
offered up his life. Declaring that he did not 
think himself equal to the command, and re- 
fusing all pecuniary remuneration for his 
services, he boldly stepped into the gulf opened 
beneath his country, and wielded all his vast 
energies for her welfare. As a commander, 
history does not furnish his equal. 

On December 25th, 1776, was fought the 
battle of Trenton. The river was full of float- 
ing ice, and a storm of sleet and snow set in. 
To surprise the enemy was his object, and in 
boats and batteaux he crossed the dangerous 
ford. When first made aware of the presence 
of the American forces, the Hessian drums 
beat to arms, and in a few moments they were 
marshalled into order, But the American 
troops pressed them on every side, and by 
their unerring aim thinned the Hessian ranks. 
All order was at an end, and they fled in dis- 
may. Finding their retreat cut off in every 
direction, they threw down their arms and 
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implored mercy. In this battle twenty-three 


officers and 886 non-commissioned officers and 


privates were made prisoners. 

The battle of Princeton followed in quick 
succession upon thatof Trenton. It was a 
clear and brilliant morning. At the first on- 
set the American troops were repulsed. The 
enemy pursued the flying patriots until met 
by Washington at the bead of the regulars 
and Pennsylvania militia. The action now 
for almost fifteen minutes became very severe. 
Washington was exposed to the hottest fire, 
while encouraging the militia by voice and 
example. In this battle fell Gen. Mercer, a 
companion-in-arms with Gen. Washington in 
the French and Indian War. The loss of the 
enemy was one hundred killed and three 
hundred wounded and priscners, 

After dark on the 8¢ of October, 1777, 
Washington, with his army, moved silently 
towards Germantown. After the @rst-assault 
the battle raged long and severe, and for 
awhile the issue was doubtful. A thick fog 
for a long time enveloped both parties,so that 


they were unable to discover the movements 
of each other. This battle lasted two hours 


and forty minutes, and the loss on both sides 
was very great in comparison to the numbers 
engaged. The Americans, it is estimated, 
lost near 1000 killed, wcunded and missing. 
The loss of the British was somewhat less, 


being held at about 800, 


And when the gloomy winter of 1778 set in, 
he (Washivugton) shared with his army, at 
Valley Forge, its privations and its sufferings. 
Eleven thousand American soldiers, two thou- 
sand of whom were barefoot, and half naked, 
stacked their arms, in the latter part of De- 
cember, in the frozen field, and began to look 
out for huts to shelter them from the cold of 
winter. Hundreds, with nothing but rags 
upon their bodies, their muskets resting upon 


their naked shoulders, their bare feet cut by © 


the frozen ground, till you could track them 
by their blood, had marched hither for repose 
and clothing ; and, alas ! nothing tytahe frost- 
covered fields received them. 

wretched and wan, they looked like the wreck 
of a routed and famine-struck army. And 
when the December night shutin the aecepe, 
the weary thousands laid down on the barren, 
bleak hill-gide, with searce a biggket to. cover 
them. As the cold morging sup shone down 
upon the epeampment, they again commenced 
their heavy task, and one by one went up the 
rude hovels. Into these they crept, many so 
naked they could not come forth again into 
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the camp, but there, stretched on the straw, 
the weary days and nights in intense 

ing. As the cold increased, they dared 

not lie down at night, so unprotected and 
naked were they, but slept sitting up around 
their fires, Without a mouthful of meat to 
sutisfy their hunger, they thus passed days 


and weeks, and yet not a movement of dissen- 


sion. On such an army, did Washington gaze 
with anxiety, and his noble heart yearned to- 
wards the brave fellows, who thus clung to 
him in the midst of neglect and suffering. 

On the 11th of September, 1777, was fought 
the battle ef the Brandywine, followed by the 
memorable battle of Monmouth, June 28th, 
1778. Passing over other events which fol- 
lowed, we come to the time when, the war 
ended, Washington took leave of the army, 


op the 4th of December, 1782. There were 
Knox, Greene, Hamilton, Steuben and others, 
whose locks had grown white in the storms of 
freedom’s battles, gazing mournfully upon 
him. Washington gazed on them for a mo- 
ment in silent sorrow, and then turning to 


Kijox, grasped his hand, and clasped him in 


his arms. When he appeared before the 
soldiers, all discipline was at an end, and the 
soldiers broke their order and rushing around 
him, seized biin by the hands, covering them 
with tears and subs of sorrow. 


In December, 1782, General Washington re- 


signed his commission as commander-in-chief, 
amid the deepest devotion and love of the 
nation. The demonstrations of the people 
were lavished upon him wherever he went. 
His progress was a triumphal march. For 
eight years he had served his country in the 
battle-fleld, and now that she was in peace, he 


sat down ia contentment with his family on 
the banks of the Potomac. 
At the close of the Revolution, the general 
voice called on Washington to become chief 
of the Union. He was looked to 
as its saviour from the strife of factions. The 
tottering structure needed his mighty hand to 
steady it, and public faith required his virtue 
to satisfy it. Every electoral vote was cast 
for him, and he was chosen president by uni- 
versal acelamation. Against his will, but 
yielding to a strong sense of duty, he consent- 
ed toleaye bis private life so dear to him, and 
take upon his shoulders the responsibility he 
hadso long berne. The people welcomed his 
election with the greatest demonstration of 
joy and gratitude. 
After filling for eight years the highest of- 
fice in the gift of the people, Washington, at 
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the age of sixty-five, bade adieu to the cares 
of public life, and turned his weary steps ‘to 
Mt. Vernon. As we see him approach his 
quiet home, his locks white with the frosts of 
time, his benevolent cheek furrowed with age 
and the cares and anxiety of a life of toil in 
his country’s service, we involuntarily say, 
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—* Great and good man, peace be to thy de- 
clining years, and the smile of God on thy last 
hours.” The history of the world furnishes 
no nobler example than that of this hero, in 
seeking that repose in which his latter years 
were spent. 

His last hours were in perfect harmony with 
the goodness and purity of his whole lif. A 


severe cold, brought on by exposure, hurried 
him rapidly to the grave. On the i4th of 
December, 1790, two days after his attack, 
he ceased to breathe. Not in the delirium of 
battle did his soul take its flight, but calmly 
he sunk to rest, and the lamentations of a 
heart-broken people, the mourners over his 
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death, were scattered over every hill and 
valley of this free land. His work was done, 
his fierce battles over, and crowned by the 
noblest laurels ever worn by mortal brow, 
the sleeper was laid in his last resting-place, 
his memory bedewed with the tears of a 
sorrowing nation; and ever to be embalmed in 
the affections of a grateful posterity. 
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DOCTOR LIVINGSTON. 

On page 101 our readers will find an excel- 
lent engraving of Doctor. Livingston, the fa- 
mous African explorer, rumors of whose death 
were recently published in this country. We 
are glad to state that they were false, and that 


_ at the last accounts the doctor was in India, 
being engaged in preparing another expedi- 
tion. Few explorers have brought to view a 
greater amount of information, than he has 
done with regard to the interior of Africa. 
The likeness is said to be an excellent one, by 
those who have seen the doctor. 
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BRIDGE OF SAINT MAURICE. 

On page 108 we present our readers with 
one of the most picturesque views in Switzer- 
land. It is taken from the bridge of Saint 
Maurice, in the Valois, near the baths in the 
neighborhood. Travellers frequently remain 
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~ near the bridge for several days, while jour-- 


neying from Paris to Milan, for the sake of 
the views in the vicinity. Switzerland is 
magnificently rich in its revelations of moun- 
tain scenery, and has ever been the resort 
of travellers who enjoy the sublime in 
Nature. 
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ADAM POR’S ENCOUNTER ‘WITH BIG-FOOT. 


PLL 


BY SIDNEY HERBERT. 


Bie-Foor, as he was called, was a chief of 
the Wyandot tribe of Indians, and for a long 
time the terror of the inhabitants settled in 
the vicinity of Wheeling. Being of a gigantic 
size, considerably exceeding six feet in height, 
and well proportioned in every way, with the 


exception of his feet, which were very large, 
and from which he received his name; with 


immense strength and remarkable powers of 
endurance, guided by intelligence and cun- 
ning far superior to most of his race, he was 
indeeda formidable antagonist for any in single 
combat. He had also five brothers but little 
inferior to himself, who usually accompanied 
him in his warlike and predatory excursions 
among the whites. And as the inhabitants 
at that time were few and scattered along the 
southern shore of the Ohio, with often several 
miles intervening, it is not to be wondered at 
that they stood in fear of them, and trembled 
at the name, or the rumor that Big-Foot had 
crossed the river. : 

But there was one who knew no such fear, 
and who burned with an intense desire to 
meet him and measure his strength with his 
own; and at the mention of his name, his eye 
would kindle, and his breast heave with 
excitement and the ardent desire to encounter 
him. This was Adam Poe, a man finely 
formed, of large size and immense strength, 
and whose powers of endurance were not 
excelled or equalled by any one in the 
settlements. 

The opportunity was at length afforded him. 
In July, 1782, information was given that a 
party of Indians had crossed the Ohio a few 
miles below Wheeling, and were committing 
depredations along the southern shore of the 
river, having murdered one old man whom 
they found alone in his cabin, and perpetrated 
several other outrages, frightening the inhab- 
itants of the whole vicinity. 

In a few hours Adam had collected a party 
of eight men to goin pursuit, among whom 
was his brother Andrew, a man but slightly 
his inferior. They immediately started for 
the point where they were supposed to be, but 
found they had retreated ; and gathering what 
information they could, they continued the 
pursuit, and in @ short time after striking the 
trail of the retreating Indians, Adam became 

7 


satisfied that they were in pursuit of Big-Foot 
himeelf, with six others, five of whom were 
probably his brothers. 

Adam was delighted with the idea that the 
opportunity he had so long wished—that of 
meeting the bravest and strongest of the 
whole Wyandot tribe—was at length afforded 
him, and arged on the pursuit with such vigor 
and speed as soon brought them into the im- 
mediate vicinity of the enemy. The last few 
miles of the trail had led.them along the 
southern bank of the Ohio; and the soil being 
light and sandy, they had been able to follow 
it at'a rapid pace; but when within a short 
distance of the usual crossing-place, both for 
the Indians as well as for the whites, it sud- 
denly turned from the river, and ran along 
arocky ridge,on an angle with its former 
direction. 

Here Adam ordered a halt fora moment, 
and after holding a brief consultation, directed 
his brother, with the rest of the men, to'pro- 
ceed cautiously on the trail, while he himself 
still adhered to the river path, which led 
through clusters of willows, directly to the 


spot where he supposed the enemy must be. . 


Having examined his arms, to be ‘prepared 
for an encounter where he expected ‘to be 
obliged to use all his skill, he crept cautiously 
through the bushes until he came in full view 
of the usual point of embarkation. Here he 
found two canoes, empty and apparently de- 
serted; and from this, being satisfied that the 
Indians had not yet re-cressed the river, and 
consequently must be in the immediate vicin- 
ity, he redoubled his vigilance, and pushed 
forward until he came to a jutting cliff, im- 
mediately overhanging the canoes; but still 
not seeing the Indians, he listened intently 
for some ‘sound to guide him, and soon hear- 
ing a low murmuring below, as of human 
voices in conversation, he looked over the 
edge of the cliff and beheld the object of his. 
search. There lay the gigantic Big-Foot, 
stretched out at full length under the shade 
of a willow, and talking in a low, deep tone 
to another Indian, who in comparison, seemed. 
like a Lilliputian by his side, though of the 
average size. 

Adam’s chest expanded, and his whole soul 


seemed concentrated im his eyes, as they 
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rested on his long-sought foe; and drawing 
cautiously back, be cocked bis gun. The 
mark was fair and within a few feet, and 
taking deliberate and unerring aim, he felt 
confident that his enemy would never again 
disturb the peace of the frontier, and that to 
himself alone would belong the honor he had 
so often wished—that of displaying the scalp 
ofthe terrible Big-Foot. He drew the trigger, 
but the gun flashed in the pan. Both Indians 
sprang to their feet at the click of the lock, 
with an expression of surprise, and for a few 
seconds stood gazing at each other. This, 
however, was of short duration. Adam was 
too much hampered with the bushes to allow 
of retreat, had he wished it, and quickly de- 
ciding upon his mode of action, sprang over 
the bush which had sheltered him, and with 
another tremendous bound, sprang over the 
eliff, alighting full upon the breast of Big-Foot, 
with a shock which bore him to the ground. 
At the moment he struck, he had also thrown 
his right arm around the neck of the smaller 
Indian, so that all three came to the ground 
together. 

At the same time the quick report of rifles 
above gave notice to Adam that Andrew and 
the rest of his party were engaged with the 
balance of the Indians, and to Big-Foot that 
he could expect no aid from that quarter, 
should he wish it. But neither of them were 
were disposed to give much attention to any- 
thing but themselves. Big-Foot was for an 
instant stunned by the violence of the shock, 
and Adam was able to keep them both down, 
but it required all his strength to do so, leav- 
ing him no opportunity to use bis knife; and 
Big-Foot quickly recovering ,withoutattempt- 
ing to rise, placed his long, sinewy arms 
around Adam’s body, pressed him to his 
breast with a strength that almost overpowered 
him; and he afterwards acknowledged he 
had never before or after experienced such a 
hug as that of Big-Foot. 

He instantly relaxed his hold of the smaller 
Indian, who sprang to his feet, and at an order 
from Big-Foot, ran for his tomahawk, which 
lay within a few steps, intending to despatch 
Adam while Big-Foot held him pinioned. 
But Adam, seeing his danger, struggled fear- 
fully to free himself from the embrace of his 
adversary, but in vain. The smaller Indian 
then approached with his tomahawk uplifted ; 
but Adam, cool and collected, although seem- 
ingly with but a small chance of escape, watch- 
ed him closely, and. just as he was about to 
strike, gave him a kick with so much force as 
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to throw his tomahawk from his hand to the 
ia of the water, and send “him rolling after 
t. 


Big-Foot uttered an exclamation, in a tone 
Of the deepest contempt, at the failure of bis 
companion, and in a thundering tone uttered 
a few words in the Indian tongue, which 
Adam could not understand, but which he 
supposed to be some directions for a second 
attempt. 

The smaller Indian again approached him, 
carefully shunning Adam’s heels, and making 
false motions with his tomahawk, in order to 
deceive him as to the point where he intended 
the blow to fall. This continued for some 
seconds, until Big-Foot, becoming impatieut, 
uttered a thundering exclamation, command- 
ing his companion to strike. But Adam, wary 
and quick, managed to receive the stroke of 
the tomahawk slantingly on his left wrist, 
wounding him badly, but not entirely dis- 
abling him. He then made a quick and des- 
perate attempt to free himself from the hug of 
his adversary, and succeeded. The smaller 
Indian had not ventured to shoot, for fear of 
injuring his companion; and Adam, snatching 
up his rifle, instantly shot him through the 
heart, tidding himself of his further inter- 
ference, and making the remainder of the 
contest more equal, 

But he had scarcely done this, when Big- 
Foot sprung upon him, and placing one hand 
on his collar, and the other on his hip, pitched 
him ten feet into the air, as he would himself 
have pitched a small dog. Adam struck upon 
his back, near the water, but before the In- 
dian could spring upon him again, he was 
upon his feet, filled with rage at the idea of 
being handled so easily, and springing upon 
his opponent with such force and fury, as for 
a time to make up for bis inferiority in 
strength. It was now a fair fight between 
them; for in the hurry of the fight, neither 
had time to draw his knife. Adam had the 
advantage in this, over his adversary, from his 
greater experience as a pugilist, and did not 
fail to use it to the best of his ability, dealing 
quick and powerful blows at the most tender 
parts. Big-Foot struck awkwardly, and was 
unable to ward off the blows with the facility 
with which Adam could, and finding himself 
rapidly losing ground, closed in with Adam, 
and threw him again to the ground. 

In their struggle, they rolled into the water, 
and continued to use great exertion, each 
attempting to drown the other. The Indian, 
from such unusual exertion, and suffering 
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from the injury received in the stomach, by 


the shock of Adam's descent, and the power / 


ful blows from his fist while on shore, soon 
began to fail; and Adam, seizing him by the 
scalplock, forced his head under water, and 
held it there, until, from the faint struggles of 
the Indian, he believed him to be nearly 
drowned, when he relaxed his hold, and ut- 
tempted to draw his knife. But, to use 
Adam’s own words, “ The Indian had only 
been possuming,” and with a violent effort 
regained his feet, and in his turn put Adam 
under water. In the struggle, they were both 
carried out into the current, beyond their 
depth, and to save their lives were each 
compelled to let go their hold, and swim for 
the shore. 

There still remained one loaded rifle on the 
shore, and each exerted himself to the utmost 
to reach it first; but Big-Foot proved himself 
the most expert swimmer, and Adam, seeing 
he should be too late, turned and swam out 
into the streain, intend ng to bafile his euemy 
in his aim, by diving. 

At that moment, Andrew, hearing that his 
brother was engaged alone in a struggle with 
two Indians, and in great danger, ran to the 
edge of the bank above in order to assist him, 
Another of his companions followed close be- 
hind him, and seeing Adam ia the river, 
covered with blood, and swimming from the 
shore, mistook him for an Tudian, and firing 
upon him, wounded him dangerously iu the 
shoulder. 

Adam turned, and seeing his brother, called 
loudly to him, “ to shoot the big Indian on the 
shore.” Andrew's gun, however, was empty, 
having been discharged in the affray with the 
other Indians: Fortunately, Big-foot had 
seized the gun with which Adam had shot the 
smaller Indian, so that he had no advantage 
over hiin, or the affair might have terminated 
differently. The contest between them was 
now ove of dexterity, the one who should be 
able to load first having the advantage. Big- 
Foot poured in his powder first, but in draw- 
ing his ramrod from its sheath ia great haste, 
threw it from his hand into the water, and while 
he ran to get it, Andrew gained the advan- 
tage; still the Indian was but an instant too 
late, for his gun was at his shoulder, when 
Andrew's ball entered his breast. The gun 
dropped from his hands, and he fell upon bis 
face into the river. 

Andrew now began to be alarmed for his 
brother’s safety, who was scarcely able to 
swim, threw down his gun and plunged into 


the river, in order to bring him to the shore, 
But Adam, anxious to secure the scalp of Big- 
Foot as a trophy, called loudly to him to leave 
him to himself, and scalp the Indian, who was 
now endeavoring to roll himself into deep 
water, from the desire, peculiar to all Indians, 
to secure his scalp from their enemies, An- 
drew, however, refused to obey, and insisted 
upon savitig his brother, before attending to 
the-scalp of the Indian. In consequence of 
which, Big-Foot succeeded in rolling himself 
into deep water before life was extinct, and his 
bedy was borne off in the current without 
being stiipped of the ornament that was 
so much coveted by Adam, and was never 
recovered. 

They afterwards ascertained that the party 
engaged by Audrew and his men were the 
five brothers of Big-Foot, not one of whom 
escaped, and thus the flower and pride of the 
Wyandot nation were cut off at once. The 
news of the calamity threw the whole nation 
iuto deep mourning. The remarkable size and 
general superiority of the six brothers gave 
thein great influence with their tribe; andin 
most instances, it was exerted on the side of 
humanity, mauy prisoners who had been con- 
demned to the stake having been saved by 
their instrumentality, and the whole character 
of Indian warfare having received a milder 
and more humane tone, throughout that part 
of the country. 

Adam Poe recovered from his wounds and 
lived many years, but always loved to tell 
the story of his encounter with Big-Fuot, aud 
the tremendous hug which he received from 
him. 


» > 


GOD HELP THE POOR. 

A New York paper advises its readers 
to lay in their stock of coal and other 
winter stores at once, and illustrates 
the advice by the following litile anec- 
dote: 

“ Billy,” said a benevolent vender of food 
for stoves, as with cheerful visage he 


sat down to his morning repast, “is ‘it 
cold ?” 


“Werry cold, father.” 
“Ts the gutters froze, Billy?” rejoined the 
parent. 


“Werry hard, father, they is,’ was ‘the 


response. 
“Ah!” sighed the old gentleman, “ put up 


the coal two pence a pail, Billy! God help 
the poor !” ‘ 
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BY ANNIE. M. LAWRENCE, 


I.mnsed on many things, till round my brow 
Sleep pressed her poppy crown, 

And on the breast of slumber, snowy-winged, 
In peace I laid me down. R 


I'slept, and visions very fair and bright 
Gung out their charms for me; 

But whence they came, and wherefore fled 80 soon, 
Is veiled in mystery. 


Faces long passed away smiled fair again ; 
Voices long hushed rang clear ; 

And the dim shadows that my pathway draped, 
Were gone, with all their fear. 


The beautiful was mine without a cloud, 
My tears were wiped away, 

The flowers I gathered held no hidden thorns, 
My night had changed to day. 


I-woke, and though no sound of step or wing 
Whispered of forms unseen, 

The roseate light, the sweetness felt, not heard, 
_ Were tokens sure, I deem. 


The brightness lingered, though the visions fled, 
“And T, new taught by hope, 


Felt my frail heart fresh-girt with strength to dare 


E’en sorrow's sternest scope. 


And so I learned that dreams are not in vain: 


For when life's tangled way 


Leads where the thorns are thickest, and we bow 


"Neath agony’s stern sway, 


There are yet smiles that win as if from Heaven, 


And learned at Heaven's throne; 


There are yet words that breathe a holy spell, 


And claim our hearts their own. 


And though they come not only in our sleep, 


It surely matters not, 


If the dear lesson thus so sweetly taught 


We weave into our lot. 


And when the rain of some great sorrow drips 


In weary patterings, 


The unseen forms that bless us in our sleep, 


Come on their hueless wings; 


And we, tired pilgrims, groping in the dark, 
Catch now and then glad gleams, 

And bless the loving care of Him who sends 
Some comfort in our dreams. ; 


LOVE AND SWAMP APPLES. 


BY MRS. M. A. BATES. 


Grason was beautiful and bewitching, 
yet a perfect little coquette. Her brown eyes, 
darkly golden hair and ruby lips made her 
the envy of all the girls in our village, and 
caused many a bumping heart among us boys, 
who.used, years ago, with nearly frozen cheeks 
and toes, to consider it the greatest pleasure 
to be permitted to haul her to school on our 
sleds. And many were the times that we, 
for the benefit of her rosy little mouth, climb- 
ed nut and apple-trees, and thought our 
trouble amply repaid when we laid our spoils 
in her wee apron, and heard her silvery 
“thank you.” 

In these early days we discovered her co- 
quettish nature; for, should some one of us 
unlueky urchins be led by her gracious man- 
ner to suppose that he was really her “ beau,” 
her words and bearing to another boy, per- 


haps the same hour, would be such as to make 
the defeated one forget the fat doughnuts and 
pies in his dinner-pail, and trudge home from 
school broken-hearted. Yet her assurance 
the next day that she liked him the best, set 
him up triumphant once more. Now that 
she was eighteen, she had not changed in this 
respect, for she still had a dozen unaccepted 
admirers, and, as of old, her flattering demean- 
or convinced each for a time that he was 
the most agreeable to her. 

The Lolawn boys, although deeply en- 
amored of her beauty and charming ways, 
resolved at length to forget her, and seek af- 
ter a sweetheart more easily won; but I, de- 
spite her fickle nature, persuaded myself that 
her “dear Joe” to me, was prompted by a 
true regard, and determined sometime to 
possess her. Still, if I commenced speaking 
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to her of my love; the minx would chat im- 
mediately on another subject, or spring up 
andaway,iaa manner that reminded me of 
the “ Vanishers :” 
“ Beauty that eludes our grasp, 
Sweetness that transcends our taste; 


Loving hands we may not clasp, 
Shining feet that mock our haste!” 


L could not.tell what to do. But one day 
the idea occurred to me, if I should. mention 
te her that I thought of leaving Lolawn, the 
thought of my. absence would elicit a look or 
word by which I might know. whether she 
really cared for. me other: than ag; a, friend. 
Accordingly I repaired to Aunt Polly's, with 
whom she lived from.a child, and just com- 
menaced to speak to, Sue about. my journey, 
when Miss Polly, with her eyes distended and 
hands raised, rushed in upon us: 

“O marcy!” she gasped, as she sank into a 
chair, “I have had the avfullest. time in the 
woodshed with our tabby. Sicha fit! and it 
all comes of your giving her, Susan, so. much 
of them hard biled eggs,” 

“ Hado’t we better have the, doctor to her, 
Aunt Polly?” asked Sue, her eyes and lips 
working with mischief. 

“You’ve got a terrible unfeeling, heart, 
child,’ said the, ancient. maid, humbly snif- 
fling, “ but if that cat. had perished, I should 
have gone crazy! She has lived with me ev- 
er since her earliest. childhood,” said she, turn- 
ing to me, “and I’ve had the dreadfullest time 
bringin’ on her up, she’s so sickly !” 

“ What seems to be the, matter with her?” 
Lasked, endeavoring with alk my strength to 
refrain from smiling. 

“O,” she replied, “ sometimes it’s one thing 
—sometimes 'tother. She seems to be defest- 
ed all over, Did you notice, Sue, how kinder 
stuffed up she was after eating this morning?” 

That young lady hid her face in the great 
work-basket she was bending over; but I 
couldn’t suppress the laugh in my throat an- 
other moment. 

The old maid sprang up, and fastening her 
heavy hands in my unfortunate hair, dragged 
me forward to the open porch door, ex- 


“ Scat out o’ this house, you sassy critter— 
nor don’t you come here again, nuther!” 

My descent down those doorsteps, with her 
assistance, wasn’t very slow, I can assure you. 
I glanced in despair toward one of the parlor 
windows, where Sue peeped out from behind 
the curtain, her eyes sparkling with fun, and 


\ 

one little white fist pressed hard over her 
mouth to keep back her merry laugh. I went 
home, cursing that old maid and her cat, and 
determined never to forgive either for de- 
priving me of the opportunity which had been 
so favorable to attain my desire. I felt truly 
wretched. 

“For goodness’ sake, Joe!” remarked my 
mother, who had noticed my ill-humor, * don’t 
think any more about Sue Gibson, for she 
aint worth anything only to flirt and make 
those unhappy who are all too good for her.” 

“You are mistaken! She has the kindest, 
most generous heart inthe world, and all the 
poor people in Lolawn will tell you sol” I 
warmly returned. 

“It’s jest as the boy says, wife,” spoke up 
my father, who had always liked Sue’s bonnie 
face; “and if it wasn’t for her bein’ the 
plaguyest little coquette Lever saw, I'd rather 
have her for our darter thanany girl in Lo- 
lawn.” 

“ Of course, she can afford to be charitable 
with all the money her parents left her; and 
if Joe persists in liking her, I suppose I must 
agree to it, though I’m afraid she’ll never be 
sensible enough to marry him,” said mother, a 
little mortified. 

I couldn’t muster courage to go to Miss 
Polly’s again, but I hoped to meet her niece 
elsewhere, and then I vowed to have an un- 
derstanding between us, come what would. 
I felt if she refused me, I would really leave 
Lolawn, and never return while she remained 
there; for with my strong love for the dear 
girl, how could I, if rejected, bear to meet 
her? 


Miss Polly’s low, white house was situated 
on a hill only a short distance, and plainly vis- 
ible from my father’s dwelling. And one 
morning, a few days after my visit to Sue, as 
I was sitting dolefully at my chamber win- 
dow, wondering why I had not seen her, I 
saw a chaise drive up before Miss Polly’s gate, 
and a young man with graceful dress and mo- 
tion alight, hasten up the little path leading 
to the door, and rap away upon the polished 
knocker. Soon Miss Polly answered the sum- 


“ Some lover of Sue’s, I'll warrant,” I groan- 
ed, full of the miserable conjecture this 
stranger's visit had created. “ Perhaps it may 
be some fellow she got acquainted with while 
she was absent in Mapletown, last spring. I 
thought she went marvellously often to the 
post-office.” 
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_ Iwasa) fool, and searcely ate anything for 
‘the next ten days, during which time 1 was 
‘often seated atone of the windows facing Miss 
Polly’s, and fiercely watched the stranger as 
he went to and from there, which was some- 
times twice a day. One thing puzzled me 
exceedingly. I never observed Sue admit 
im or close the door on his departure. It 
“was always Aunt Polly who did this. 

“ Perhaps,” I bitterly pondered, “ the heart- 
Jess girl's reason for being so unattentive to 
this lover, is that they are to be married soon, 
and she is busy making her wedding attire.” 

Notwithstanding my conclusion that she 

‘was really lost to me, I could not resolve to go 
about my usual occupations, but continued 
‘my anxious watching towards the white house, 
and brooded more drearily over my disap- 
ointment every day. It was on the ninth 
‘day from my seeing Sue, as I was enjoying 
the blues to the full, Seth Allen, my old school- 
mate, popped in upon me with his own genial 
way. 
» © How are ye, Joe? Jest stepped in to see 
if you wont join the party which Parson Mel- 
Jen is getting up to go swamp-appling to- 
avorrow. They say Logan's swamp is hang- 
ing full of them, and as the mud is dried up 
there, we shall have a jolly time. What say! 
“Will you join us?” 

I assented, very ungraciously, and off he 
went, without seemingly noticing the groff- 
ness in my speech. 

As I reached the shore the next morning, 
and mingled with the gay company, scram- 
bling into the boats that were to carry us to 
the swamp, I unexpectedly met Sue Gibson, 
who looked, from some cause, very pale and 
listless. I greeted her very stiffly, for, in the 
belief that she was lost to me, my pride and 
me would not allow me togive her a kind 


from the crowd, to 
hide my feelings, and discover if the stranger 
was among us, a little soft hand grasped mine, 
and Sue’s voice whispered in my ear: 

“T have been very sick, Joe, did you know 
it?” 

The look which I cast down into the brown 
eyes must have been very different from that 
which accompanied my greeting to her a few 
minutes before. 1 assured her I would have 
come to see her, had I known of her iliness, 
‘and was about to add many other words of 
‘love and’sympathy, when the thonght of that 
“stranger recalled me to my wrovgs, and I im- 
mediately determined to know the character 


of his visits to her, whether she thought me 
impertinent or not. I had no chance to speak, 
however, before she said, with opeaking 
eyes: 

“What a glorious morning it is; yet I 
should not have been here to enjoy it, if in- 
deed I recovered from my sickness at all, only 
for Doctor Harlan!” 

I gave her hand a pressure that brought a 
terrified little “O” from her lips. A new hope 
was now mine! 

“Sue,” I whispered, “ was he a small man 
‘with black clothes and whiskers, and—” 

** Yes,” she interrupted, looking at me mis- 
chievously; “and if he was not married, I 
should like no one so well for a husband !” 

I felt all right now—was happier than I had 
been for a month; and I vowed, as we were 
getting on to the little craft that was to take 
us to the swamp, that my first chance of being 
alone with her that day should be devoted to 
learning the real state of the feelings of her 
heart towards me. Soon we were at the dry 
landing of Logan’s Swamp, where our whole 
party were fast assembling, merrily gathering 
the clusters of white apples which hung so 
temptingly amid the green leaves, that we 
speedily consigned them to our mouths, in- 
stead of the baskets we brought. Sue ate Tike 
a giant, declaring that she had been starved 
ever since her sickness began. 

“ Be drefful careful, child, and not eat too 
many of them are apples, or you'll be sick 
agin!” squeaked Aunt Polly, who was invisi- 
ble behind a near bush. 

Sue did not heed this anxious reminder, 
but continued toeat and laugh and chat—her 
pale cheeks reddening, her brown eyes full of 
happy light, and ber hair taking a richer gold 
in the genial sun. With longing eyes at the 
little beauty, I was just thinking that I would 
give anything if the crowd around us and 
the lynx eyes of Aunt Polly were only gone, 
when Parson Mellen’s voice hallooing from 
a distant part of the swamp: 

“ Come this way, friends! You wont regret 
it, for the trees are loaded out here!” cansed 
a general stampede from our direction. I 
thought, for a moment, that Sue had also gone, 
but the sight of a well-known white hand, 
reaching vainly through the leaves: of a not 
far-distant tree for the mammoth apple neat 
its top undeceived me. It was nota moment 
before I was at her side. 

“©, do get me that apple,” she said, turn- 
ing to me with comical distress. 

“ What will you give me if I do?” I asked, 
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half-jokingly, though there was very little of 
such feeling in my heart at that moment. 

“ Anything,” she replied quickly, though 
her eyes fell from the earnest look of mine. 

I secured the apple, and placed it-in her 
little basket. Then, with my whole heart in 
my tones, I said: 

“ There it is, Sue! And now, in return, I 
must know whether you feel for me only the 
light friendship you have outwardly given 
me 80 many years. You cannot be ignorant,” 
I went on in a sort of agony, for fear she would 
refuse me a chance to declare it, “ how very 
dear and precious my heart holds you. Sue 
—Sue, darling! O, don’t reject my love!” 

While I thus spoke, though my hands 
grasped hers, I had stood, in my strong emo- 
tion, with my countenance averted from hers, 
for I thought if she said me nay, I could bet- 
ter bear such misery with my eyes away from 
her face. 

“ Joe 1” 

Her tremulous, yearning tone made me 
turn quickly towards her. She was silently 
weeping, and the breast under her pure robe 
was heaving in a manner no inward indiffer- 
ence would have sanctioned. A flood of bliss 
warmed my soul, and made me draw the gold- 
en head close within my arms; and there 
alone, with all the glory of that mellow day 
around us, she sobbed out: 

“Dear, dear Joe! Yes, I do love you! 
have loved you long ago! And you have been 
so kindly patient with my dreadful habit! 
But,” she added, ceasing to weep, and look- 
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ing up with blushing earnestness, “I resolv- 
ed on my sick bed, never again to trifle with 
your noble heart. Forgive me, Joe, O for- 
give me!” 

“ You are mine now, dear, so do not re- 
proach yourself any more, for I am happy, O, 
how happy at last!” I exclaimed trium- 
phantly, 

The bushes rattled near us; Sue sprang 
from my arms, and the next moment, Mr. 
Mellen, our good minister, stood at our 
side. 

“My dear children,” he said, blushingly, 
though his kind face beamed with an inward 
pleasure, “I—I got caught in these bushes,” 
pointing to the ones from which we had just 
emerged, “and as I did so, I heard your con- 
versation. I was aware,” he added, address- 
ing Sue, “of how much he loved you; and, 
fearful if I moved, the noise would prevent 
his being rewarded,” playfully shaking his 
finger at her, “for your long mischief to- 
wards him, I kept silent.” ; 

I rather think I blushed a little, myself, 
during his remarks, but I spoke up cordially: 

“ You are not to blame in the least, my dear 
sir, we can trust you.” 

“That you can!” was his smiling reponse. 
Then over our heads the good old man raised 
his hands, and up in the sunlight his voice 
arose softly, yet earnestly, praying God to 
bless us in each other. Then, as the distant 
voices of our party came near, he whispered 
that he should be happy to officiate at our 
wedding, which he did a month afterwards. 
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DYING ALONE. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


Alone! mid the glittering wealth of the city, 
Alone! while the happy and rich fluttered past, 
With no human eyelid to moisten with pity, 
The heiress of misery was breathing her last. 


Pomp gathered its robes as it by her was sweeping, 
Lest by contact with one of God’s poor they should stain, 
Though heaven's starry eyes their dews o’er her were weeping: 
Ah! had angels worms’ pride, who would feel for our pain? 


Hard hearts are to kindred heads oft stony pillows, 
And while like the bay-tree the transgressor towers, ad 
The shipwrecked are tossed by the world’s ruthless billows 
Where the pitfalls of vice are concealed by its flowers. 
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So. I felt as one sinner should feel for another, 
Nor said with the world “She had sinned—let her die ;” 
Kind words force the tears that harsh ones did but smother, 
They are magnets that draw hearts of steel to the sky! 


As the beams of the moon quiver through a blown willow, 
Through her storm of black hair lightnings of her eyes shone, . 
As she wildly glaneed up frem her comfortless pillow, 
More soft than the hearts of mankind—though ’twas stone. 


She, marking its periods with tears, told a story 
Too sacred again to reveal till the ear 

Of the Judge who in smoke of our burnt world his glory 
Will veil, is inclined in compassion to hear. 


For as wreckers exult in another’s disaster, 
And fashion their huts from the reef-shattered ship, 
Those who built on the wrecks of her ruined life passed her 
With a toss:of the head, and a curl of the lip. 


Her soul passed away like a psalm that is ended, 

And though torn was her gown, and her feet bare and cold, 
The silver-stringed lutes their best symphonies blended 

To welcome the straying sheep back to the fold. 


Think not of the dead one, but pamper each passion, 
Ye whose banqueting now is the price of her pain, 
Whirl on to the grave in the vortex of fashion, 
With what measure ye mete ye’ll be measured again! 


A WOMAN’S LOVE. 


BY MOLLIE BROWN. 


. “A woman’s love! Bah! it is as evanes- 
cent as a snowflake, and about as warm! Who 
ever heard of a woman dying for the man she 
loved, except in stories where such a circum- 
stance merely existed in the writer’s own silly 
brain? Look at those women in there, Ralph ! 
Do you suppose their thoughts ever rise above 
the furbelows on their heads? Humph! that 
is their seventh heaven!” Will Harks’s lips 
curled scornfully as he looked in at the open 
window on a gay, laughing, chatty party of 
the sex he was abusing. Will Harks was a 
crusty old bachelor, fair reader, as you might 
know, for none but a sour, narrow-minded 
specimen of that order, or a chicken-hearted, 
henpecked husband would have made the 
above assertions. 

“Hush! Ralph Leland laid his hand on 
Will’s arm and looked sternly into the sur- 
prised face of his friend. Then raising his 
great, dark eyes, he looked in at the long 
French window, with its silken draperies and 
rich lace. His eyes rested on a slight, little 
body, half reclining on the crimson velvet 


cushion of a sofa, her face lit up with a bright 
smile as she listened to some merry tale or 
other. Brown eyes and hair, a sweet, witch- 
ing, little mouth—no wonder the gray eyes 
grew dark and tender as they gazed on the 
beautiful picture. One little, white hand was 
caressing the great Newfoundland dog that 
sat by her side; the other—was resting in a 
silken sash. Poor, little withered hand! its 
work was over. We will listen to its story.” 

“Will, do you see her—my wife? I will 
tell you of a woman’s love—her love! You 
will take back your hasty words when you 
hear it. You remember when we were mar- 
ried, and how soon I enlisted after that had 
taken place? Well, it was our first quarrel 
that sent me away. Don’t shrug your shoul- 
ders, and smile in that sarcastic way, but hear 
my story. 1t was about such a silly, frivolous 
thing, I will not mention it. But you know 
my. proud, stern temper, and Effie in there 
was the most willful, obstinate and tantalizing 
little piece that ever breathed. She would 
have died rather than relinquish anything she 
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had set her heart on, and I—Will, I should 
have borne with her—she was but a child— 
scarce eighteen when I married her. 

“Twas very stern and cold with her. I 

thought she would grow tired, and come back 
to my arms again; but I was wrong. The 
child grew pale and thin, but she wouldn’t 
unbend from her stately dignity. O, we lived 
along in such a miserable way, and just’ then 
I was offered a captaincy in the —th volun- 
teers, and in a fit of desperation I aecepted it. 
I said nothing to Effie, but she found it out 
someway. I saw it in her eyes, and yet the 
little white teeth were shut firmly together, as 
thongh they would never open to speak loving 
words to me again. The morning I was to 
start I sought her out, thinking, ‘she will 
not—cannot let me go without one word of 
peace between us!’ Her face.was white and 
cold, her small hands were clenched together 
8o tight the nails pierced her tender flesh, but 
she bowed coldly to me, and I returned it— 
that was our parting! In my cruel’ selfish- 
ness and conceit, I never thought that I’ was 
to blame; that if I would open my arms, she 
would fly back to her resting-place. My poor 
little bird! I went away the most wretched 
being on the face of the earth, and vowed that 
if Death did not find me in my first battle, it 
would not be my fault. 
- “We had been in camp only a few weeks 
when a lot of recruits arrived to All out our 
company, as fine a set of fellows asI ever 
saw. Among them I noticed a frail, girlish 
looking boy, with great, soft-brown eyes that 
drooped liked a girl’s when you looked at 
them. Somehow they made me think of Et- 
fle’s eyes. That was why I took such a fancy 
to him, I think. His face looked pure and in- 
nocent, as if it had never been away from a 
mother’s loving care before, and I thought, 
* What will this sensitive spirit do among these 
rough men? I will take him into my own 
tent and care for him.as for abrother,” I sent 
for him that night, and finding him well edu- 
cated, I told him I. would keep him as my 
clerk. ‘He should. be my tent-mate, I said, 
smiling. He crimsoned, and finding my gaze 
embarrassed him, I went on talking careless- 
ly, and found his name was Ellis Lee. He 
would tell me no more of his history. 

“ From that time he was always with me, 
and I grew to love the boy as though he; be- 
longed to me. He won all the men’s, hearts 
by his gentle, timid ways, and they never were 
rude or/rongh when he was near, but grew 
gentle as they would in their far-off homes in 
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the presence of mothers and sisters. He would 
share every danger with me, and sometimes 
when I refused to let him go, he would look 
at me defiantly and say, ‘I dare not keep him 
from his duty!’ And I did not. 

“At night when we were out scouting, and 
lay under the sky, the cold, pitiless rain beat- 
ing on our heads, I have gathered. the form of 
Ellis up in my arms and tried: to shield him 
from the storm. I have gone to sleep and 
dreamed sweet, tantalizing dreams of my, dar- 
ling, and woke to find his head nestled in, my 
bosom, just as Effie’s used to. All this while 
there. was no word from her, I had waited 
till my heart seemed breaking; then I had 
written, but no. answer came. O, the dark 
despair of those days! [I think I would have 
died if it had not been for my boy. When he 
saw my, head bent in agony, he would come 
and lay his hand on it caressingly, while such 
a strange loek would creep inte his eyes, I 
could not fathom them, 

“ One day we were surprised, and a flerce 
battle ensued, There was-sharp, quick work, 
and through it all my little soldier kept by my 
side manfully, I had ordered him to the rear, 
but I hardly think he, heard me. His, eyes 
were glittering—almost wild in their look, and 
many a life went out by his steady aim, whose 
hand was lifted against the dear old flag we 
were fighting for. We routed the rebels, but 
not. before many of my brave boys had bit the 
dust. Ellis and I were unscathed: We were 
walking along among the, killed and wounded, 
when my attention was called away by an 
orderly. I heard a little, low cry, and Ellis 
sprang forward between a ball and my heart. 
A wounded rebel lying near had raised him- 
self on his elbow and fired the shot. I caught 
the boy in my arms—his head fell back. A 
beautiful smile crept over his face, while his 
lips murmured, ‘My husband!’ Then Lknew 
I was holding the lifeless form of. my: wife, 
who had died for me, perhaps—I,s0 worth- 
less—so harsh and cruel to her! Thank God 
she was spared to me! You see that poor, 
useless arm, Will? That is what she gave 
for my life that day. With all the pain and 
suffering she has had with it, there never has 
a murmur crossed her lips, © my wife! my 
darling! Eternity is hardly long enough for 
me to recompense your love!” 

Ralph Leland’s face was lit up by the bean- 
tiful light of worship as the fairy form stole 
out to his side in the moonlight, and looked 
wonderingly at Will Harks’s sober face. That 
gentleman bent his head dowa and sighed. 
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‘In one of the dim aisles of a forest, that 
‘stood, centuries old, in the heart of Scotland, 
‘a gipsy court had been long held, undisturb- 
ed. If two or three sheep were weekly ab- 
stracted from the shepherd on the hillside, ora 
cow taken from her sheltered byre almost be- 
neath her owner’s window, all knew that ft 
was of no manner of use to raise any search, 
or make any disturbance. The gipsies, of 
‘course, were the marauders; and they stood 
outside of all legal restraints or penalties, as 
secure as though the laws of the realm, or 
even the laws of God, had never been enacted. 
Sometimes, the women of the tribe would 
leave their wild haunts in the depths of the 
forest, and come forth to exercise their sup- 
posed talent of prophecy. Young people 
subdued their fears, and eagerly placed in the 
brown hands their store of silver coins; and 
many put implicit faith in all that the gipsies 
told of future happiness and prosperity—of 
‘fair children to inherit the broad lands and 
towering castles, and all the gay and splendid 
imagery with which the brown people love 
to amuse their poor dupes. 

One of the most intelligent, as well as most 
‘crafty of the tribe, Nell Moidant, was usually 
selected for this mission; and one bright 
autumn day, when the red maple leaves and 
stately evergreens mingled together, making 
a fairy bower of the whole forest, Nell tied 
her scarlet cloak around her shapely shoul- 
ders, half concealed her brown faee and bril- 
liant black eyes within the folds of its ample 
hood, and took her way toward the little coast 
town. 

At the very entrance of the wood, reclining 
on a rustie bench which ran around a mighty 
oak, sat a young girl, beautiful as the autum- 
‘nal dawn, which was just brightening the 
‘eastern sky. She was dressed in the tartan 
worn by the MeLeods; and the gipsy readily 
‘divined that she was of no mean birth. Softly 
‘the latter made her way toward her, with a 
‘deep reverence in her look and manner, and 
begged the iady to hear her prophecy of the 
future. 


Flora Mcleod looked earnestly into the 
‘woman's bronzed face, and consented ; for, in 
‘its smooth, olive tint, and the pleasant-look- 
ing eyes, she saw nothing to alarm or disgust 
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her. On the contrary, she was pleased with 
the expression of simple good nature which 
met her gaze. 

A moment more, and the gipsy’s hand clos- 
ed over the shining coin, and Flora was lis- 
tening to a tale of coming destiny, more bril- 
liant than her own dreams had ever conjured 
up. To be wedded to a brave and high-born 
husband, to live in a grand castle and have a 
train of devoted servants, to be the mother of 
two fair sons, was surely a fate that would 
make a girl’s heart beat high; and Flora, bred 
as she had been in retirement and simplicity, 
could not help showing a little girlish exulta- 
tion, even in the gipsy’s presence. 

The woman's next words made Fiora’s 
heart almost cease its pulsations, although she 
rallied, a moment after, into a fit of real girl- 
ish Jaughter, and forgot the prophecy almost 
as soon as it was uttered. 

“There’s a cloud over ivery house, a bare 
skiliton in ivery cupboard,” the woman had 
said; “and yer own wont be free from the 
ban. Yer lordly husband will forsake ye for 
anither, and ye will gang home to dee by yer 
mither’s side.” 

When Allan McDonald, or, as he was called 
in the Highlands, Allan MclIan, came wooing 
at the house of John McDonald, asking for 
the hand of his daughter Flora, the latter had 
buried the gipsy’s words in utter oblivion. 
She forgot everything, save that he was the 
master of Castle Terrim, and the last repre- 
sentative of the Clanranalds; that he was a 
handsome, stately man, toward whom she 
could indulge in no passionate tenderness, 
but whom she could love with the serene 
tranquillity which was a part of her nature. 

It was not thus that the ardent heart.of her 
‘husband wished to be loved. He would fain 
have desired some deeper sentiment -some 
counterpart of his own impassioved nature, 
‘to which the humdrum serenity of their daily 
life was gall and bitterness. 

The birth of a son divided the intensity of 
his love, and softened his impetuous nature, 
by forming another channel for its escape; 
while, with Flora, it assumed a new phase 
also—that of increased and intensified emo- 
tion. Her son’s birth awoke a new feeling, 
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akin to worship, in her gentle heart. Loving 
the child to idolatry, some portion of her sur- 
plus affection rested lovingly upon her hus- 
band. Never had he seemed so perfect in her 
eyes, as when she came to regard him as the 
father of the young cherub she adored. 

She named the boy Robert; and her hus- 
band did not seem displeased that he did not 
bear his name. | She taught him, from year to 
year, the arts she was herself so distinguished 
for. Music was her passion, while painting 
and poetry were ever a resource to which 
mother and son turned with delight. 

In such genial companionship, the lady of 
Clanranald did not miss that of her husband. 
She believed him devoted to all brave and no- 
ble exploits ; to feats of strength and prowess ; 
aud even when long absent from home, she 
did not feel any anxiety, as she knew him to 
be as skillful in all his sports as he was 
courageous. 

Meantime, Robert McDonald was growing 
almost beyond a woman’s society. He longed 
for the hunter’s toil—the hunter's perils. The 
wild woods had a charm for his eager, active 
mind, and his mother found a rival in these 
absorbing pleasures. It was only when left 
alone, as she now often was, that she started 
with terror, to feel that she was but second in 
the affections of both father and son. Until 
then, she’ had consoled herself for the easy 
neglect of the one, by the warm affection and 
gentle companionship of the other. 

Impatient at the loneliness of her situation, 
and feeling deeply the void which surrounded 
her, she one day went alone to the forest, to 
await her son. Afraid to tempt its deeper 
recesses, she lingered long upon the old, half- 
ruined bench that had once held her youthful 
figure, while the gipsy had unrolled the page 
of prophecy, aud read to her the weird scroll. 

“After all, she was an impostor,” she said, 
half aloud. “ My life has been serene enough, 
and I seem in no danger of being returned to 
my father’s house, a deserted wife. My Rob- 
ert is the dearest child that ever gladdened a 
mother’s heart; and if Allan does not love 
me with the passionate regard which some 
women demand, why,” she continued, half 
laughingly, “ I receive as much as I give, and 
I can expect no more.” 

As if to answer all her words, and to stir 
up jealousy in that easy, gentle heart, the 
very person of whom she was ‘thinking, met 
her eye at that instant. Unchanged, bold and 
beautiful as ever, her flery eyes unsoftened, 
‘her smooth cheek unwrinkled and her hair 
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unfaded, she came with airy, elastic step into 
the lady’s presence, and threw herself down 
upon the grass that waved at her feet. But 
how could she know Flora, altered as she was 
from the slight, girlish thing, to a woman, full 
of the matured graces of wifehood and moth- 
erhood. She did know her, and accosted her 
with a half bold, balf respectful demeanor. 

“ Ye’re a braw leddy noo, I see—not much 
like the wee bit of flesh ye were saxteen year 
agone, when I kim to this verra place, and 
told you what wad kim to pass.” 

“But you were a false prophet; for I am 
an honored wife and a happy mother still. 
Woman, it was cruel to try a yourg heart 
thus, for the sake of money! Had I not been 
so kindly cared for, I should have laid your 
false words to heart, and must have been an 
unhappy creature all these years.” 

“T told you nothing but truth,” answered 
the gipsy, doggedly. “ Ye are born, my leddy, 
but ye are not buried.” 

“Ts that a threat?” she asked, hastily, and 
with some emotion. 

The woman looked up at her with a scorn- 
ful expression fn her eyes—so scornful that 
Flora could not bear it, and clasped her hands 
over her own. 

“Nell doesn’t want to tell the leddy. She 
will go away, and never be seen here again. 
Farewell—I come no more.” 

She rose, gathered her scarlet drapery 
around her, with a sort of wild grace, and, 
waving her hand, was passing into the forest, 
when Flora, now thoroughly roused, seized 
her arm. 

“Tell me—tell me now, if it kills me!” she 
shrieked, at the same time dropping a large 
silver coin at the woman’s feet. 

She picked it up, placed it in Flora’s un- 
willing hand, and, holding out her own, she 
said, quietly: 

“ The leddy must cross Nell’s palm first.” 
. Flora did as she was desired, and then caine 
the direful story: 

“A well, it’s hard tellin’ ye; but yonder boat 
that’s on the river, hauds the luird, and ye 
ken the young leddy by his side is no his wife. 
She, puir foolish thing, will be here before 
lang, thinkin’ hersel the true wifle, and ye ony 
‘the sister o’ Allen o’ Clanranald. Hoo wad 
‘ye bear it, puir lassie?” 

Flora put up her hand, as if to implore her 
‘to cease speaking, but the hand fell powerless 
by her side, and she sank upon’ the green- 
sward, lifeless as a stricken deer. 

“O, wha hae I done? wha hae I done?” 
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cried the gipsy, frightened at the pallid face 
that gleamed up from the green bed on which 
lay the lady of Clanranald. 

She strove to restore her, by the aid of wa- 
ter, and soon succeeded. Flora begged her 
to leave her alone, that. she might think a 
little, before she returned home. The woman 
threw herself upon her knees, passionately 
begging her forgiveness, and urging her to go 
away to her father’s house, before shie was 
more deeply insulted. 


In one of his wild wanderings from his 
home, Allan McDonald had found shelter in 
the domain of McLeane, Laird of Duart,a 
neighboring chief, The storm that drove him 
thither had drenched him through, and, to 
prevent a fever, he was put to bed, and did 
not leave it for several days. 

Recovered at length, he was perfectly fas- 
cinated by the attractions of the laird’s two 
daughters, who did the honors of the house. 
Struck by the grace and beauty of Alice, the 
youngest, he lingered on, until he had charm- 
ed her,as the snake charms the silly bird. 
She did not know that he was married; nor, 
in the wildness of her passion for the bold, 
bad man, did she stop to ask if it were lawful 
for him to love her. Had she lived centuries 
later, she would have adopted Moore’s law- 
less lines: 


“ Lknow not—I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art.” 


In a moment of utter forgetfulness of all that 
held her to father or sister or home, of all, 
indeed, save the bold, handsome stranger, she 
fied with him, to bring disgrace upon another 
home, where dwelt a virtuous. wife, and an 
innocent son. 


The gipsy had been gone but a single half 
hour, when Flora, looking from the window, 
beheld her husband disembark from the little 
boat that had brought him and his victim to 
her very door. She did not wait to be insult- 
ed by their presence; but, throwing on a 
cloak, she seized Robert by the hand, and 
pagsed quickly out by the great front gate, 
just as they were entering the postern. Two 
of the servants obeyed her directions in 
launching a boat to convey her to her father’s 
house. One of them, catching sight of his 
_ master’s boat, said: 

“ We can take this, my leddy,” 
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“ Not that, Sandy, not that! It is freighted 
with curses!” 

“Ts the mistress daft, Davie? I niver 
heard her talk that ilk till noo.” 

“ Flech, Sandy! mind your oars noo. Sma’ 
business to be watchin’ your betters !” 

McLeod met them at thei door; and took 
the poor white-lipped woman and the fright- 
ened boy to his arms and heart. 

“I was: just coming for you dear. You 
need not speak now,” he added, “for I know 
all. MeLeane has been here, almost frantic 
at his danghter’s escape. Thank God! my 
daughter is too pure and good to herd with 
such as she. You shail never leave me again.” 

Silently she listened to all her father said, 
thinking, perhaps, that God was good in giv- 
ing her such a father and son; but still the 
sorrow pierced deeply to a heart like hers. 
She had loved her husband with no passion- 
ate or romantic love; but she had believed in 
his perfect faith and purity; and her heart 
was broken by the shock. 

McLeane went that night to Castle Terrim. 
He could not believe, until his eyes saw, that 
McDonald would carry her to his own home. 
Long and loud were his denunciations of ite 
master, and bitterly did he reproach Alice for 
bringing shame upon him and her innocent 
young sister. It was all in vain. 

“T love him, father, and I will never leave 
him!” was her only reply. 

“Love him!” repeated the heart-broken old 
man. “Such love as wantons boast. May 
God curse you both—the base betrayer, and 
the weak betrayed !” 

He left them, to return to the broken flower 
of hishome. The sweet young girl, whose 
head was bowed in shame for her sister, never 
left the house again, until she was carried out 
on her bier. The father, wandering about, 
half crazed, calling upon his daughters, was 
an object of the deepest comuiseration to all. 

Meantime, the healing dews of time were 
falling upon the heart of Flora, The father 
and son were all to her that the most devot- 
ed love could prompt them to be. For their 
sakes, she tried to take an interest in her 
books, her music and flowers; and the effort 
brought her peace, if not happiness. 

One day, she was uneasy and restless, with- 
out any apparent cause, and they had per- 
suaded her to have her palfrey saddled, and 
ride with them toa pretty glen, a few miles 
distant, 

While waiting for her, McLeod was called 
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out, held a hurried communication with a 
man at the door, in which loud and indignant 
words were heard by Flora, whose window 
overlooked the spot where they were uttered, 
When the father and son sought her for whom 
they waited in vain, she was sitting, like a 
ghastly corpse, at the window, rigid and mo- 
tionless. She had beard all. The man had 
come with a verbal order for Robert McDon- 
ald to come to his father’s home ina week 
from that day, there to remain permanently. 

It was dreadful to behold the wild sorrow 
of the boy, the deep, settled grief of Flora, 
and the stormy indignation of her father. 
The desertion of McDonald, and even the 
shame, wrought no such woe as this. To give 
up her beloved, her innocent child, to the 
guidance of the woman who now queened it 
at Castle Terrim, was more than the bitter- 
ness of death to poor harassed Flora. Al- 
ready, a child had been born to McDonald, 
whose mother was to act as guide to her 
pure, uncontaminated son. How could she 
bear this, and live? When the boy was at 
length carried away, by the stern command 
of his father, she was insensible to all around 
her. She never saw her son again! 

Wallace McDonald grew up, with many an 
evil passion inherent in his nature, Strong 
of limb, bold and cunning, inheriting his 
mother’s flerce and passionate nature, he’ soon 
lorded it over the gentle son of Flora. Alice 
hated Robert, because he was Flora’s child, 
and although many years older than Wallace, 
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she always insisted that he should give prece- 
dence to the latter. 
As he grew older, one wild wish arose in 
her heart, growing with her son’s growth, and 
strengthening with his strength. It was, that 
he should be the heir, instead of Robert. The 
wish was parent to the deed. There came a 
morning, when the elder boy was missing, 
and the perturbation in the lady's counte- 
nance was mistaken by no one for sorrow. 
The news only brought a single pang more 
to the heart of Flora. 
“ He is dead!” she moaned. “ He is dead, 
and I shall join him in heaven. Thank God, 
who has removed him from the wiles of that 
woman!” 
She died, unconscious that it was her 
rival’s hand that removed him. 


Castle Terrim is now but a pile of loose 
stones, which no one dares remove, for it is 
haunted, they say, by the spirit of the gipsy. 


AN INTOLERABLE INDIGNITY. 

A medical man, who had just returned from 
setting the broken leg of an Arab, gave the 
following anecdote: “'The patient complained 
more of the accident which had befallen him, 
than I thought becoming one of his tribe. 
This I remarked to him, and his answer was 
amusing. ‘Don’t think, doctor, I’d utter one 
word of complaint, if my own colt had broken 
both my legs; but to have a bone broken bya 
jackass is too bad, and I will complain.’” 


GENTLY BEAR THY BURDEN, 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Meekly bear thy burden, friend, 
Journeying to a holier clime; 
For thy trials all will end 
With the close of earthly time. 
Sorrow’s pall the aching heart 
May enwrap with chilling fold, 
But the balm its clasp will part, 
Of which dying saints have told, 
Gently bear thy burden. 


Hopeful turn thy weeping eyes 
To the light religion gives; 

For its glow beyond the skies 
On the spirit features lives; 


And the weary soul will rise 
From the touch of earthy taint, 
In the fields of paradise 
Nevermore to sink or faint: 
Gently bear thy burden. 


Come, depressed one, strengthen now ! 
Cast the dross of life away! 
Seek the path with smiling brow 
Leading up to endless day. 
Green with verdure is the road, 
Shrub and blossom bloom thereby, 
And removed is all thy load 
At the mansion gate on high: 
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AFOUL OF AN ICEBERG. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


In the year 1860, I was travelling in Eng- 
land, and was enjoying myself to the utmost. 
I had good company, and had made many 
friends in the kingdom, and was sorry enough 
to receive a letter summoning me away. It 
was from a lawyer in Melbourne, Australia, 
and was somewhat as follows: 


“My DEAR Str:—It is my duty to inform 
you that your uncle, Mr. Edward Barrett, 
ship owner, of this city, has just died, leaving 
you his sole heir. The affairs of Mr. Barrett 
are somewhat involved, and to adjust them 
satisfactorily, we shall require your presence 
in Melbourne at the earliest possibleday. By 
judicious management, I am convinced that 
you can soon come into full possession of at 
least thirty thousand pounds, which can be 
converted into ready money, should you de- 
sire it. I congratulate you upon your good 
fortune, and shall expect you here by the next 
steamer. Very respectfully yours, 

“Jonn Hoimes.” 


This letter surprised me, and, although it 
brought me such good news, annoyed me not 
alittle. It worried me to be called away from 
London, where I was enjoying so much pleas- 
ure; but as thirty thousand pounds did not 
fall into my lap every day, I did not feel dis- 
posed to neglect the summons. I could not 
help wishing that my old uncle had had the 
good sense to die somewhere else besides in 
Australia, for it seemed like leaving the world, 
to go to that distant place. However, I soon 
made my preparations, and embarked on a 
new and splendid steamer. The voyage was 
delightful and unusually quick, and I was in 
Melbourne before Mr. Holmes, who was my 
uncle’s lawyer, expected me. He received 
me cordially, and we went to work in earnest. 
It took us longer than we expected to settle 
the affairs of my uncle, so that it was six 
months from the date of my arrival before I 
was ready to start for England again. This 
was early in the year 1861. 

I took passage for Liverpool on the steamer 
Royal Standard. She was a new vessel, and 
had made but one trip before; but that one 
had ranked her as one of the swiftest steamers 
on the ocean, She was a large ship, and very 
handsomely fitted up. My friends.congrat- 


ulated me upon being so fortunate in the se- 
lection of my steamer, and prophesied a 
delightfal return voyage for me. 

We left Australia with light hearts, and 
chéer after cheer went up from our decks, as 
the noble steamer glided swiftly out of the 
harbor and turned her prow seaward. There 
were eighty passengers in the first cabin, and 
five hundred in the second cabin and steerage, 
and a happier and more hopeful set I never 
saw. 

The first part of our voyage was delightful. 
The weather was clear, and the air soft and 
balmy. Our ship made excellent time, and by 
the first of April we were nearing Cape Horn. 
I had looked forward to this part of the 
voyage with anxiety; for if we could safely 
pass around “ the Horn,” I had no fvar for the 
remainder of the run. As we approached the 
cape, the weather changed, and became cold- 
er, until on the night of the second of April, 
it was disagreeably cold, The atmosphere, 
too, became thicker, and there were uumis- 
takable signs of the proximity of foggy weath- 
er. Lasked the veteran steersman with whom 
I had passed many a pleasant hour, what he 
thought of it. 

“To tell ye the truth, sir,” he said, slowly, 
glancing around, as if to see that we were not 
overheard, “I don’t like it. This ere mist’s 
a goin’ to breed a fog, and Cape Horn isn’t 
the best place in the world in foggy weather, 
*specially when icebergs is as thick in this ere 
latitude at this season as harvest flies is in 
August, in England. This ere sudden change 
in the weather is bad, it pears to me. "Taint 
natral for it to be so culd. There’s icebergs 
about, chillin’ the air, sartin,” 

I was impressed with the truth of the old 
man’s answer; but as I agreed with him that 
it was useless to alarm the passengers, | said 
nothing ubout it, 

The next day was Sunday, the third of 
April. I was awake quite early, and was 
lying in my stateroom, listening to the plash- 
ing of the water against the ship’s side, when 
I heard the lookout sing out, sharply: 

“Ice on the port bow, sir!” 

In a few minutes, I was dressed and on 
deck, where soon the greater portion. of the 
passengers were collected, to witness the glo- 
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rious spectacle. The sun had fairly risen, and 
had scattered the light mist from the water,, 
and there was nothing to obstruct our view. 
Fully a mile to our left, lay an immense ice- 
berg. The sun shone full upon it, and the 
huge crystal surface reflected back his rays 
with a radiant glory. Every color of the 
rainbow was visible, and the berg seemed to 
be a tremendous mass of diamonds, sapphires, 
rubies, emeralds and other gems. Huge peaks 
rose fantastically from it, like the spires of 
some gorgeous cathedral. It was the most 
* dazzlingly beautiful spectacle I ever witness- 
ed; though now I confess icebergs have lost 
their charm for me, Still I was delighted, 
and gazed at it in silent awe and wonder, 
The rest of the passengers were equally 
pleased, and one of them, a lady, clasping her 
hands, said, enthusiastically : 

“I do wish we could see some more of 
them, don’t you, captain ?” 

The commander of the steamer, to whom 
her remarks were addressed, replied, with a 
troubled smile: 

“We seamen are not quite so fond of them, 
Mrs. Lacy, as to wish for them.” 

“ But they are so beautiful!” said the lady, 
quickly, 

“And so dangerous,” added the captain. 
“They are one of the greatest troubles we 
have to contend against, and I shall be heartily 
glad when we are out of their reach. How- 
ever,” he continued, “the Royal Standard is 
a good sailer, and a couple of days more will 
see us safely out of their track.” 

“You don’t apprehend danger, do you, 
captain ?” 

The lady’s enthusiasm was gone now, and 
her face wore a look of deepest anxiety. 

“Ono,” he replied, hastily. “I was only 
telling you my reasons for not liking icebergs. 
We have done remarkably well, so fur, and I 
am sure we shall have a pleasant voyage.” 

I had watched the captain closely during 
this conversation, and I saw that his face 
wore a troubled and anxious expression, I 
knew that he was not as well satisfied as he 
had told Mrs. Lacy, and my fears were in- 
creased. During the day I noticed the cap- 
tain heaving the thermometer, and each time 
the anxious expression of his countenance 
deepened. I learned from the man at the 
wheel that the temperature of the water was 
an unfailing source of ascertaining the pres- 
ence of icebergs, as the water grew colder as 
they approached. 

“Tf we have clear weather,” said the old 
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man, “I don’t mind, it. The, ship’s a, fast 
steamer, and has made a splendid run so, far; 
but it aint sartin how long the weather’lI con- 
tinue fair. For my part, I’m pretty sure it'll 
be thick and foggy to-night, ond 
good part of to-morrow.” , 

“ What will we do, if it is ?” I asked. 

“Trust to luck,” said the old man, quietly. 
“T don’t like the looks. of things, and l’m 
afraid of a fog.” 

That night I could not sleep well. I was 
dreaming of icebergs and shipwrecks, and my 
sleep was restless. About daylight I rose and 
dressed. When I went on deck, [ found that 
the whole sea was covered with a thick fog. 
We could scarcely see the steamer’s length 


the mist penetrated to my vitals. I retreated 
to the saloon, and did not leave it again until 
after breakfast, The other passengers were 
busy, making preparations for killing time 
during the miserable day; for few of them 
thought of venturing out of shelter until the 
fog cleared off. I could not take part in any 
of their amusements. 1 was restless and un- 
easy, and paced the floor auxiously until 
about eight o’clock in the morning. Then I 
could stand it no longer, so wrapping myself 
in my heavy great coat, I went on deck. I 
knew it was my old Irieud’s turn at the wheel. 
I sought him out, and bade him good-morn- 
ing. He didn’t seem incliued to talk, sol 
stood by him, silently, wondering how the day 
would terminate. 

“You had better go below, sir,” he said to 
me, at last, “It’s a raw, bud day, and you 
are not used to this ere weather.” 

“Tam well protected aguinst it,’ I replied. 
“T couldn’t stay below you. if we have to 
encounter any icebergs, I had rather be up 
here.” 

He looked at me for a moment, and then 
muttered, with a grim smile: 

“ It matters little where you are, if we do 
meet any.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when the lookout’s 
voice rang out, sharply and startlingly: 

“ Ice! ice! dead ahead!” 

At the same instant, we saw a huge object 
looming up in the gloom, scarcely two fath- 
oms’ lengths ahead of us. The wheel turned 
like lightning, and the vessel swung suddenly 
around. 

“My God!” I cried, seizing the old man’s 
arm. “Are you mad?” 

He threw me off, fiercely, and held the 
wheel down with almost superhuman strength, 
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Another instant, and we went crashing into 
the mountain of ice, striking it with our 
broadside. The ‘ship quivered violently, ‘and 
groaned like a human being in mortal agony. 
The tall masts and yards, ‘which were of iron, 
snapped as though they had been reeds, and 
heavy masses of ice came crashing down upon 
the deck. It was a moment of fearful horror. 
We had escaped destruction for the time, but 


how long could this last? We had scarcely: 


struck before the captain was at the wheel. 

“ That was well done, Ben,” he said, hoarse- 
hy, to the old steersman. “If we had struck 
her bow foremost, we'd have gone down at 
once. Keep her steady, just as she is, and 
we'll try to forge ahead slowly. With God’s 
help, we may clear the berg yet.” He disap- 
peared in the direction of the engine room. 

It was a fearful situation. We were lying 
heavily against the berg, neither end of which 
could be seen through the fog. The dense 
mass towered above us as far as we could see, 
and I am sure I do not exaggerate when I 
estimate its height at five hundred feet. The 
first collision ‘had injured us greatly. The 
hull of the ship, though made of iron, was 
bent in in several places, and the bulwarks on 
the port side were almost entirely destroyed. 
The masts were gone, and, together with the 
heavy yards and rigging, which were of iron 
and wire, hung over on the ice, and every 
moment dragged off huge blocks of it, which 
fell on the deck with deafening crashes. Had 
we struck fairly on the bows, instant destruc- 
tion must have been our doom; and as it'was, 
only the immense strength of our iron hull 
saved us. 

The incidents which occurred after the'col- 
lision did not occupy more than three quar- 
ters of an hour, but they seemed then like a 
lifetime. Words are not strong enough to 
depict them. They occurred in much less 
time than I am consuming in describing them. 

The passengers crowded on deck at the 
shock, but were driven into the saloon, and 
steerage by the captain. So great was their 
terror, that they obeyed without hesitating. 
As the vessel moved slowly ahead, the masses 
of ice, caught by the wreck of the rigging, 
fell faster on the deck. 

“They'll crush in the decks if they are not 
stopped,” cried the old steersman. “Aloft, 
there, and clear away that rubbish!” he 
shouted. 

Desperate as was the undertaking, several 
men with axes sprang aloft, and soon their 
energetic blows severed the mass of rubbish 
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from the ship. The vessel recovered her 
equilibrium, and moved forward more freely. 

‘We could do nothing but forge ahead slow- 
ly, and await'the turn ofevente. ‘The iceberg 
was fully a mile in length, and as yet we could 
not see the end of it. Each moment seemed 
an age of agony, and we were constantly 
crashing against the berg, and at every col- 
Uision it seemed to me that the ship would go 
to pieces. 

“Forward, there!” shouted the captain, to 
the lookout in the bow. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

“What do you see ahead ?” 

We held our breath as we waited for the 
answer. It came slowly and mournfully, and 
smote painfully upon our hearts. 

“ Nothing but ice, sir.” 

Again we went crashing into the berg, and 
again the ship quivered as with a violent 
spasm. Since the first collision, I had not 
moved from my place near the wheel. 

“ How long can we stand this?” I asked, of 
the old steersman. 

“God knows,” said he. “I am only sur- 
prised that we are living now.” 

“Starboard your wheel!” cried the look- 
out, suddenly. “There’s a crack in the ice, 
and we are going into it.” 

The vessel’s head swung around from the 
berg, and we moved slowly by an immense 
aperture in the glittering mass. Here was 
another danger. Suppose we should be drawn, 
or should run into one of these flaws. No 
human power could save us then, for we could 
never extricate the ship from such a position. 

“Forward there!” shouted the captain, 
again. 

“Ay, ay, sir.” , 

“ What do you see ahead ?” 

“0, how our hearts ached as we listened to 
the answer! “ Nothing but ice, sir.” 

He had hardly spoken, when a tremendous 
stream of water burst from the iceberg and 
swept down upon the decks. The men could 
scarcely stand against it. There was a rush 
of passengers from below, and they swarmed 
out on deck, thinking that the vessel was 
sinking. 

“Drive them back!” yelled the captain. 
“The hatches and doors must be closed, or 
the ship will be filled with water in an 
instant.” 

There was a desperate struggle, but the 
passengers were finally forced down below, 
and the doors and hatches secured. Still the 
water rushed down upon the decks from the 
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dizzy heights of the ice. The vessel rolled 
and rocked violently, and at every strain her 
hull creaked alarmingly. The men were 
completely drenched, and could scarcely keep 
their footing. I had not left my post by old 
_ Ben, and was wet through to the skin; but I 
could not move. I was powerless to stir. 

“This can’t last much longer,” said old 
Ben, as he held the wheel harddown. “ This 
heavy fall of water, and this constant thump- 
ing against the ice will knock her to pieces 
in a few minutes, if she is iron.” 

The fog now seemed to be growing lighter, 
and I could see more of the iceberg. As far 
as my eye could reach in any direction there 
was nothing but the clear, crystal surface, 
with its huge fissures and jagged pinnacles. 
Every winute the ship would crash against the 
fearful mass, and I felt that old Ben was right. 

We could not stand it much longer. The 
‘rush of water from the berg now lessened, 
and soon ceased entirely, but the fall of blocks 
of ice re-commenced. The captain cried out: 

“ Forward there!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

“ What do you see ahead ?” 

There was no answer. A deep silence 
reigned along the deck fora minute or two, 
but then the time seemed greater to us. 
Then the reply came clearly and slowly: 

“There's clear water a hundred fathoms 
ahead, sir, and the fog is lifting.” 

Not a man stirred, or spoke, The vessel 
moved slowly and painfully forward. Anoth- 
er moment, aud we saw the end of the terrible 
mountain of ice. Three minutes more, and 
our stern was clear of it, and we were run- 
ning in open water, and the sky was brighten- 
ing. Still nota sound was heard until the 
captain’s voice broke the stillness. 

“ Let us pray.” 

Involuntarily we all fell on our knees, and 
the captain in earnest, trembling tones gave 
thanks to the God of heaven for our deliver- 
ance from our great danger. Yes we were 
free from the danger, and in half an hour the 
fog had entirely disappeared. Then as the 
sun came out, we could see our iceberg a few 
miles astern, flashing and glittering in the 
biilliant light. It was an immense berg, and 
we had ample cause to be thankful that it had 
dealt so lightly with us. 

We had suffered fearfully from our collision, 
and now, that the danger was passed, we 
could afford to ascertain the extent of our 
damages. Our masts were so completely de- 
stroyed that they were,of no use to us at all; 
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our hull was bent and crushed in several 
places, but fortunately no holes had been 
made in it by the ice. The immense strength 
of this portion of the steamer had alone saved 
the entire vessel from destruction, but the 
strain on it had been so great that a dangerous 
leak had been sprung. This we endeavored 
to stop, but with only partial success, and 
during the remainder of the voyage, the pumps 
were kept going constantly. The scene on 
the deck was fearful to behold. Nearly all 
the bulwarks had been knocked away by the 
collision and the falling ice-blocks; and the 
forecastle, fancy wood and iron work, and 
almost everything of the kind had been des- 
troyed, and there we lay a wreck. No one 
would have recognized the proud steamer 
that had sailed so gracefully out of port a few 
weeks before. We were terribly crippled, but 
through the mercy of Heaven we were not 
helpless. Neither the engine, the screw nor 
the rudder had been injured, and as we had 
on board an unusually large supply of coal, 
we felt confident that we could reach Liver 
pool if we had favorable weather, though we 
should be several weeks behind our regular 
time. All hope of a speedy voyage was ended 
now. We were glad enough to get to England 
on any terms. 

Strange to say, during the collision and the 
scenes that followed, not a human being was 
lost or injured. This was all the more won- 
derful from the fact that the deck was full of 
men at the time, and the masses of ice were 
falling the whole length of the ship. To the 
coolness of the captain and the old steersman 
we felt that we owed our safety, and when the 
danger was fairly over, the passengers held a 
meeting, and drew up a set of resolutions 
thanking them for their gallant conduct. 

A great change came over the passengers. 
They became more serious than they had 
been before the accident. Religious services 
were held daily on board, and were attended 
by every one on the ship, except those oa duty, 
and never have [ witnessed more interesting 
meetings than I saw and participated in there, 

Old Ben confessed to me that the accident 
had “ couvarted” him, and that after so signal 
and great a manifestation of God's mercy, he. 
could hold aloof no longer. 1t compelled him. 
to be a Christian. 

In due time we reached Liverpool. Our 
sorry, appearance as we steamed into the. 
harbor, attracted great attention, and: the. 
story of our trials was listened to with, 
wonder and interest. 
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MARIAN DUSK. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Marian Dusk was here to-day— 
Marian whom we loved so well 
Years ago; she crossed the way, 
And stood under the porch while a shower fell. 


Stood there looking so pale and wan, 
Watching the rain with mute brown eyes, 
To see if, mayhap, the smiling sun [skies. 

Would break through the heavily clouded 


Stood there looking so lone and sad, 
I opened my heart and the door to her, 
Saying, “Alas! were you twice as bad, 
Poor Marian Dusk, pray stand not there! 


“Come in with your beautiful searching eyes, 
(How well I remember their shadowy hue!) 
As vainly they look for sunny skies 
Now, as for friends the whole world through.” 


“ Yes,” said Marian Dusk to me, 

“I’ve done with looking for friends, indeed ; 
And little it matters; the world is free; 

I’ve stood alone in my sorest need.” 


“© Marian, why did you fall so low? 
You whom we loved so long and well! 

Fall, from standing in heaven's glow, 
Down to the’very gates of hell!” 


“Nay,” she said with a weary moan, 

“ You’re like the rest—I never fell. 
Is it a sin to love but one, 

To love but one, and to love so well? 


“ You remember his wedding, long ago, 
And how the beautiful, queenly bride 
Stood like a statue, white as snow, 
And I, with a heart as chill, beside. 
“ She married him for his gold and lands 
(Her heart with a soldier over the sea) ; 
Giving a false and empty hand 
For a soul all love and loyalty. 


“ She took me with her to his princely home— 
Qur mothers were sisters, and dead, you 
know— 
And strove to cover her heart of gloom 
With a veil of pride and glittering show. 


“ Scaree had the honeymoon waned away, 
When some one told of a soldier dead, 

Well I remember that terrible day, (head. 
And the blight that fell on her haughty 


“One cry of a stricken heart she gave, 
Then, like a broken calla flower, 
Fell at her husband's feet. The grave 
Could not have severed them like that hour. 


“ They parted: she to her father's home, 
Scorned, and scorning as proudly, passed; 

And he through his desolate house to roam, 
Half-stunned, and faliing ill at last. 


“For many a weary day and night, 

I watched the laboring, fevered breath, 
Now loud in maniac rage or fright, 

Now low as if hushed by the hand of death. 


“And sometimes he called me his ‘ Isabel dear,’ 
His * beautiful idol’ his ‘ own sweet bride,’ 
Till one fair morning his eyes were clear, 
And ‘Ah! poor Marian Dusk!’ he sighed, 
* * * 
“A rich October sunrise poured 
The golden wine of the clustered year 
Over city roofs, and spires that soared 
Athirst and sharp through the amber air; 


-“ Over the river mirror-bright, (breathe, 


When a child, so happy he scarce could 
Stood doubting which was the fairer sight, 
The world above, or the world beneath. 


“TI turned within. AW, what to me 
Whose dawn of life had dropped to night 
Ere noon was come, were childhood’s glee, 
And sunny waves, and morning light!" 
“ My dawn was there within the room! 
His eyes had a clearer, blither ray, 
And his thin cheek wore a deeper bloom 
Than it had shown for many a day. 


“ Said he, ‘ all things are ready now; 
When this sun sets ‘twill light the wave 

That bears me o'er the sea—’ his brow 
And lip grew sad—‘ and to a grave!’ 


“One moment he stood as still as stone: 

Then turning with searching eyes that read 
My soul, clasped my hands in his own, 

*Do we part now, Marian Dusk ?’ he said. 


“ My breath, that scarcely I cared to keep, 
Came back in a gasp; but my whirling head, 
And trembling limbs, and heart's quick leap, 
Drowned never a blessed word he said. 
“* One time—it seems now many a year 
Since then—I stood to breathe a vow; . 
Two women in snowy robes were near, 
Both were beautiful, one was true. 


“* Not seeing clearly, that fatal day, 
I took the wrong hand in mine, I fear; 
But now, since that is cast away, 
Will you give me the right one, Marian 
dear?’ 
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“*O, we were happy as heaven!’ she cried, 
A sudden rose bloming in either cheek, 

* Never the sea on its dancing tide, 
Nor the sweet land we went to seek, 


“* Bore a heart blest as mine; for he 
Loved and needed me— yes, and though 
The world might frown, I bent the knee, 
Thanking God who had crowned me so!” ” 


Aa though a door ’twixt day and night 
Had opened, and suddenly closed again, 

She stood one moment bathed in light, 
Flushed into radiant beauty—then 


The rose dropped out of her cheek, her heart 
Seemed sending a bitter though unheard cry 
Through her pallid lips, and with a start 
She stretched her yearning arms on high, 


And strained her wild dark eyes, as though 
Her bliss had but that instant fled, 
And she could stay its passage so; 
Then in another voice she said: 


“O, was it love that lit the wave 

And dyed the clouds three years age? 
And is it the shadow of his grave 

That darkens skies and waters so?” 


“Alas! but have you the right to mourn, 
Marian Dusk?” I weeping, cried. " 
She sighed. “ Though many a loss I've borne, 
My right to grieve was ne’er denied. 
“If I have sinned, there’s One above, 
My Judge, who loves all love so well, 
He'll sooner spare the unwise love, 
Than the wise coldness that ne’er fell.’ 


Ceasing, a ray like an angel's kiss (caught; 
On her brow, and her shadowy hair was 
“ Pity a sinner, as Marian is, 
Should look so mach like a saint!" I thought. 
And when the clouds and the girl were gone, 


Her words in my memory would dwell: 
“ Is it a sin to love but one, 


To love but one, and to love so well ?” 


TREASURE TROVE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL 


“ Yes, on the whole, I think I do pity Char- 
lie a little—a very little,” was the slow, delib- 
erate answer given by Helen West, in reply- 
ing to her sister Sophia, who, after detailing 
the incidents of hermorning calls, had appeal- 
ed to her for pity towards Charles Armstrong, 
their own cousin. 

“ Very thoughtfully sald, sister Helen,” sald 
a young man, who had been so very quietly 
reading in a dusky corner, that his sisters had 
forgotten he was there. “What has been 
done to Charlie, to call forth the pity of two 
such sorrowing looking damsels? (Une would 
think he was to be set in the stocks, or some 
other punishing place, to see your faces.” 

“Don't, John,” said Sophia. “I will tell 
you. Charlies has got mistaken in his wife. 
He married her for her pretty looks, you know, 
and he finds now that she has no other merit.” 

“ Now you are unjust, Sophia,” said Helen, 
warmly. “Kate Armstrong has good and 
noble qualities, only that no occasion has yet 
drawn them out. Charles has spoiled her 
with petting and flattering her beauty, and 
now he expects her to be a perfect woman. I 
have not much sympathy for him.” 

“Bravo, Helen! that is generous, at least, 
when we consider that Charlie left you for 
Kate Ward.” 


“Nonsense!” cried Helen; but the quick 
blush that overspread her cheek told that 
there had been some romance, as well as 
nonsense. 

“ Well, well, I will not tease you, because I 
see you are sewing for me. This is a pretty, 
little gold thimble you have there. Will you 
tell me who gave you that? I don’t believe 
father gives you pin-money enough to indulge 
in such articles, unless he is more generous to 
you than he isto me. But never mind, I see 
you don’t want to tell me. So now tell me 
more about Charlie.” 

“ Well, to begin at the beginning—” 

“No, Sophia, let Helen tell me herself I 
consider her the most reliable of the two. 
You are apt to exaggerate, you know.” 

It was not true—so his sister was not angry. 
Sophia had always been remarkable for her 
straight-forward, conscientious way of speak- 
ing; especially when the subject was the faults 
of others; but John preferred to hear what 
Helen would say. 

“Well, then, Kate has disappointed his 
hopes in every possible way. He is not rich, 
as you know, and he wishes her to be eco- 
nomical. She, on the contrary, spends large 
sums for trifles that she could do without. 
He wants her to give up going to balls and 
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parties, except for an occasional one. She 
wants to go to all, and, of course, must have 
numerous dresses. Then, after a course of 
such amusements, she is ill, and unfit to per- 
form the duties of her family;.lying whole 
days in bed or on the couch; and when Char- 
lié comes home, the house is one scene of up- 


roar and confusion with the children and 
their nurse. I don't know as I can tell any- 
thing more definite,” she continued, relapsing 
into her thoughtful mood, “ but this, every 
one knows—that cousin Charles is a disap- 
pointed and unhappy man.” 

John whistled “‘ I’m ower young to marry 
yet.’ And I'm very glad that lam. No wile 
for this child, till he sees her in all ber moods. 
You need not laugh, girls, 1 shall go to board 
with the family before I propose.” 


Helen was right. Charlie was unhappy. 
In years gone by, when she was scarce more 
than a child, Charles Armstrong had shown 
great affection for his cousin Helen, for which 
she was perpetually jested at by the family, 
who all considered it a childish affair, not 
knowing how deep was the impression on 
both. Sensitive and shy, Helen avoided him 
while she dearly loved him, and he, iu a fit of 
boyish indignation, engaged himself to Kate 
Ward, who, as the sisters said, was only re- 
markable for her pretty face. He found her 
in a ball-room, it is true—but, as Sophia re- 
marked, he did not want to see her there 
always. They had married young, had now 
two children, and Charlie’s means were get- 
ting low from the large drain which Kate 
made upon them for show and style, which, 
considering that she brought him no portion, 
was scarcely to be expected. 

John West after hearing his sisters discuss 
the subject, went immediately to Charles. 
He found him extremely dull, and wearing an 
anxious look which John noticed, and spoke 
kindly to him respecting it. Although his 
cousin was much younger than himself, still 
Charles had always thought very highly of 
his judgment; and he did not hesitate to con- 
fide in him now. ’ 

“Tam going to Australia, John. I cannot 
stand this way of any longer. 1 amshock- 
ingly in debt, and my creditors know that I 
am living far beyond my means. I go private- 
ly in the next ship that sails.” 

“Privately! Kate knows it, does she 
not?” 

“Not a word. I shall write to her from 
New York, send her all the money I have, 


and hope to be able to give her one day, 
enough to satisfy even her large demands. 
Bat if 1 stay here I shall never be worth 
anything. There, I have two friends who will 
assist me until I can help myself. John, will 
you and the girls sometimes look in upon 
Kate and the children, and report to me how 
they are getting along ?” 

John promised; and promised also, to keep 
his departure a secret until he knew the ship 
had sailed. 

Great was ¢he astonishment of all, except 
John West, when Charles was reported ab- 
sent. Kate was nearly distracted when his 
letter came. It was the first intimation she 
had received. She thought that he was going 
to New York for a few days only; and before 
she could reasonably expect him, he was gone, 
and the letter, though kind and affectionate, 
told her too truly that Charles thought her 
extravagant and wasteful; and that he must 
spend his life in hard labor to supply her de- 
mands. The tone of the letter roused up all 
that was passion.ie in her nature, until she 
came to the close, which was evidently writ- 
ten under great agitation, and expressed 
everything affectionate and tender. 

“l love you, Kate,” he wrote, “and will 


‘cheerfully work for all your reasonable de- 


mands, Our children, remember, must be 
educated at any cost whatever. Ask your- 
self if you are willing to forego the calls of 
vanity and extravagance, inorder that they 
may become wise and learned. Your super- 
fluous dresses cost last year, according to an 
estimate which you gave me yourself, more 
than enough to keep Willy a year at college! 
Choose then, whether you will apply the mon- 
ey which I shall be earning to that purpose, 
or spend it upon that which does not satisfy.” 

“God helping me, I will do what is right,” 
said the desolate woman, as she read this 
letter over her child’s cradle that night 
through her blinding tears. But that was a 
hard task, look at it how she might. Such 
habits as hers, indolent, extravagant, unthrif- 
ty—what a world of trouble to subdue them! 
Several days elapsed, during which she saw | 
no one. In her lonely chamber, revolving 
which course to take, where to retrench, how 
to do without resources, she gazed at the sum 
sent her by her husband, and thought how 
little way it would go, if she lived and spent 
as she had done. The Wests kept aloof—but 
ready to take her by the hand if she express- 
ed but the slightest wish for their assistance, 
yet feeling a delicacy about offering counsel 
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TREASURE TROVE. 


to a woman who was situated just as she was. 
On the third day, however, alittle note was 
handed to Helen, which ran thus: 

“Come to me, cousin Helen. Charlie used 
to quote you and your excellencies to me un- 
til I was tired of hearing them. Now, I 


should be glad to learn some of your ways, if 


you can bear our lonely house, and the deso- 
lation you will find here. Come, and tell me 
how I can become a worthy woman—worthy 
of my poor Charles.” 

That night Helen stayed with Kate, and 
many succeeding ones too—helping her to 
plan, to retrench, to contract her expenses 
into the smallest possible space, and yet not 
to appear mean. Many superfluities were 
parted with; some to friends who paid well 
for them—others to a shop in another town, 
where they knew nothing of the people, and 
did not realize a great deal from their sale. 

Mr. West knew of an excellent family who 
wanted a part of a house in a central situ- 
ation, and Kate submitted to live in fewer 
rooms, whereby she saved a handsome sum. 
She did wisely, and had her reward in the 
truly valuable friends whom she thus brought 
under her roof. Her establishment now con- 
sisted of afew genteel neatly furnished rooms, 
and therefore she needed less help. She dis- 
missed two of her three servants, keeping the 
eldest and most experienced, and taking care 
of the children herself. She was surprised to 
find that time lagged less heavily now that 
she had so much to do, and that it seemed so 
very short. No time now for lying down. 
She submitted almost meekly, for her, to all 
Helen’s suggestions, though she flamed up a 
little one day, when Helen said very gently: 

“Kate, had you not better wear a plainer 
dress to-day? You know Mr, ——’s daugh- 
ter is coming here, and I need not say why 
you should not appear so magnificently before 
her.” 

Kate flushed scarlet. The lady was the 
daughter of Charlie’s largest creditor. It was 
a struggle to bend herself to circumstances, 
but she did come down with a dress from 
which she had stripped every vestige of the 
rich and costly trimmings. Helen was so full 
of praise, and assured her so pleasantly that 
the dress was absolutely improved, that she 
lost her momentary vexation. 

For several days Kate had been quite pri- 
vate in her interviews with a young clerk 
from a card establishment, and Helen had 
rallied her a good deal about it, but without 
discovering her secret. One morning she 
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entered the sitting-room with a handsome 
card in her hand, and gave it to Helen, Sur- 
prised and pleased, the latter read the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Armstrong would re- 
ceive a limited number of pupils in music. 
This was Kate’s single accomplishment, and 


Helen was delighted. . 
“No more talk about learning from me, 
Kate,” she said. “You are ahead of your 
teacher, I think. I had not dreamed of this.” 
Kate had—and she fulfilled the vision. In 
three months she had as many pupils as she 
could teach. At first it was difficult to make 


people believe that the gay and indolent Mrs. 
Armstrong could be a good teacher; but the 
assurance of the West family that she was in 
earnest and would succeed, induced many to 
try her. 

Kate had many battles with her pride, and 
shed many bitter tears over its wounds. She 
won her way to humility with much tribula- 
tion ; and sometimes it was hard telling wheth- 
er she‘or pride got the victory. One thing 
was certain, she spent no dollar of her hus- 
band’s earnings, although he sent home drafts 
of great value, and supposed that she used 
them. She acknowledged their receipt, but 
nothing more. She even laid aside from her 
own earnings, although a nursery-maid had 
been added to her household, since she had 
begun to teach. 

If Charles had thought Kate beautiful once, 
how much more so would she have appeared 
to him now. True, she did not look as if she 
mourned his absence much; for her eyes spar- 
kied and her cheeks glowed. She had become 
stronger, and looked almost queenly in the 
plain, dark dresses which she selected now 
with taste, but yet for durability and useful- 
ness. 

It was five years since Charlie went away, 
and he had not once mentioned coming home, 
Kate had always written that they were “ com- 
fortable,” and he believed that, in her sense of 
the word, it meant that she was living in style. 
He knew that he had supplied her with means 
to do so. He saw no one from home, and her 
letters and the few written him by the Wests 
were the only communications that he re- 
ceived. 

Willy was now eight years old, and at a 
first-rate school; and the little girl was six, 
and a beauty like‘her mother. Kate said 
that little Minnie should be a better woman 
when she married than she was. She had 
dismissed her last pupil one golden afternoon, 
and sent Milly over for Helen and Sophia to 
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come totea. They came in their pretty, white 
' summer dresses, and Kate, seeing them ap- 
proach, donned hers also, and twined a rose- 
‘bud and geranium blossom in her hair, offer- 
ing them the same beautiful ornaments for 
their smooth, glossy tresses. They sat down 
to tea in a room overlooking the garden, the 
children beside the. It was a pleasant sight, 
the three beautiful women, and the sweet, 
intelligent children. They were laughing 
and chatting geyly—a cheerful, happy group. 
' “TfCharlie were here—” began Kate, but 
she broke down, and her eyes looked moist. 

“You will have a letter to-night,” said 
Helen, “I heard the mail was in.” 
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Almost before she had done speaking, she 
saw Kate’s eyes open wide, and her cheek 
grew pale and red by turns. She rose from 
her seat and went trembling and staggering 
to the piazza. There was no beckoning ghost 
there—but Charles Armstrong himself, alive 
and strong-looking, and with such a beard! 

They live for each other and their true 
friends now—not for other people’s eyes. 
Kate has her little faults still—she is not a 
perfect woman yet—but her husband has con- 
fidence in her; and on the whole, they are 
quite happy for married people! They have 
learned a lesson which they will not quickly 
forget. 


THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


As the bright morning, when the long dark night 
Is past, kindles the earth with beaming light, 
And Nature’s children all rejoicing rise, 
To greet her welcome smile with glittering eyes ; 
So do sweet thoughts of thee, my God! uproll 
The brooding clouds of sorrow from my soul. 


As bloom of flowers within the churchyard’s shade, 
Or opening roses on the cold brow laid, 

As music trembles on the still night air, 

Or like the deep-felt fervor of a prayer— 

So to my hushed heart, with power to heal, 


Do thoughts of thee in solemn beauty steal. 
I watch and wait for tokens of thy grace, 


Knowing thee near, if hid thy smiling face! 

I cannot count the sands upon the shore, 
How number then the countless blessings o’er, 
That drop upon my path, as on the plain 

Falls the sweet baptism of the latter rain. 


With the calm blessedness and peace of heaven, 
Like angel whispers to the spirit given, 

Come thoughts of God in his own home above; 
Where myriads bow in rapt, adoring love! 

And where, till we may come, do ever wait 
Our own beloved by the open gate. 


Earth’s blended wreath of beauty and decay, 

Its sorrows and its joys, will pass away, 

Yet God, the Father, keepeth his command, 

And holds all destinies within his hand! 

Then, though some clouds may dim the prospect o’er, 


I will rejoice now and forevermore. 
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THE HUSKING FROLIC. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


“ Merrily, merrily, went the night— 
The laugh rang out, 


And a gleeful shout 
Shook the autumn leaves in that starry light.” 


“We can’t have the husking in the barn 
to-night,” said Farmer Spalding, as he came 
into the house one glorious autumn afternoon, 
and addressing his wife art daughter, who, up 
to their elbows in flour, were compounding 
all sorts of good things. 

“Why not, father?” asked Bessie, his 
piquant, black-eyed, rosy-cheeked and pout- 
ing-lipped girl of sweet sixteen, as she slam- 
med the oven door with a crash, and turned 
round with a wonderfully disappointed alr. 

“ Well, the fact is, it wont hold half that are 
coming. I didn’t think there would be a 
quarter as many—folks are so busy with their 
own work.” 

“ But what are we to do, father ?” 

“ That is the question, Miss Puss. I don’t 
rightly see how we are to manage. I’m e’en- 
a-most sorry that we talked about it.” 

“O,I know,” and the black eyes snapped, 
and the little form was drawn up with intense 
satisfaction and self-importance. 

“Your knowing wont help us any if you 
keep it to yourself,” replied her father, with a 
smile at the consequential air. 

“ We'll have it down in the south meadow !” 

“Tt would save a power of hauling if we 
could, for it is adjoining the corn-field.” 

“ Yes, and the air is so warm, and the moon 
will be so bright, and the—” 

“Ground so damp that you will all catch 
your death,” interposed the good mother, 
wiping her floury hands upon her apron, and 
then resting them very positively upon her 
well-developed hips. 

“TI didn’t think of that,” said Bessie, with a 
little sigh, as she saw her castle demolished 
with a breath. “ But father could put down 
some straw, and we could have pumpkins to 
sit on, and the chéstnut woods would break 
off the wind, and there wont be any dew—will 
there, father ? and—” 

“ You had better catch your breath before 
you go any further,” said the farmer, “ or my 
little Puss wont have any left to dance to- 
night. I think, mother,” he continued, turn- 


ing to his wife, “I think Bessie is right. The 
south meadow will be a capital place. It is 
near the house, and you can have the tables 
all fixed in the barn before sundown, so that 
will be out of the way, and—” 

“ Suppose there should come up a sudden 
storm ?” persisted the careful woman, 

“Then they’ll have to scamper like young 
ducks for shelter, that’s all.” 

Still the good mother opposed the plan, but 
Bessie had set her heart upon it; her father 
took her side of the question, and, being in the 
majority, they at length declared it carried, 
and the girl put on her sun-bonnet, and went 
with him down to the meadow to see that all 
was arranged to her satisfaction. Far more 
busy than a bee in buckwheat blossom time, 
Bessie flew around among the “ help,” telling 
them where to put a load of pumpkins—where 
to bring the straw—where to empty the ears, 
until a late hour, when suddenly thinking that 
she was not dressed for company, she scam- 
pered back to the house, leaving her father to 
see to the rest. 

The sky was cloudless—the moon bright 
and the air as soft, almost, as June, when she 
returned again to the fleld neatly attired ina 
blue dress—a dainty apron, with a butterfly 
wing of a baby waist, and her long black curls 
floating at will around her rosy face, and 
down upon her rounded shoulders. Already 
she could hear the sound of voices and the 
merry laughter of happy hearts. She had 
determined to be the first there, but found so 
much to be done about the tables, that it was 
long after the appointed hour before she could 
get away. But now the little feet pattered 
like raindrops through the leafy paths of the 
chestnut woods. Only once she stopped, out 
of breath, picked a cluster of the blood-red 
sumac berries, and twined them in her tresses, 
where they gleamed brighter than any coral. 
Then, as she was about starting again, a man 
stepped from behind a tree, and touching her 
upon the shoulder, said, “The first dance to- 
night, Bessie, if you please.” 
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“O! Omy! How you frightened me, Will 
Bronson.” 

“Tam sorry, Bessie. I did not intend to 
do 80.” 

“But you did, and ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. You don’t know how angry I 
am.” 

She did look a little vexed, but it was only 
at his catching her at self-adornment. That 
is something the best of the sex like to do 
without inspection. It is womanly pride, 
thank goodness,to look as beautiful as possible, 
but they like to keep it to themselves. Even 
Acantha would not have been pleased had 
Apollo discovered her putting the finishing 
touches to her toilet. 

“I hope you will not be angry with me, 
Bessiv,” he continued. 

“ Well,” she replied, with a little laugh, that 
to his ears was sweeter music than any other 
in the world; “well, I wont be very, very 
angry, if you are a good boy, and promise not 
to do so again.” 

Something of a rustic coquette was Bessie 
Spalding. Not one of the heartless kind; for 
atruer girl never lived. But she had just 
enough of willfulness in her composition to 
keep her from being insipid. She couldn’t 
have been angry, however, with Will Bronson 
for any length of time, if she had tried ever so 
hard, for he was not only the best looking but 
(to her mind) bravest young man in the 
neighborhood. Hadn’t he shed his blood for 
his country, and came very near dying? 
Alas! for poor little Bessie, she thought she 
would have died, herself, when the news came 
ef his being badly wounded. Not that he 
ever was her lover, but they had been play- 
mates from childhood—had been in the same 
class at “spelling school,” and had sung side 
by side in the same choir. Then, too, hadn’t 
he, when scarcely fit to leave the hospital, 
gone back to the army and fought bravely to 
the end? Yes, he wasa hero in her eyes. 
She thought, soft-hearted little thing that she 
was, that he deserved more honor than all the 
generals in the land. 

And 80 she only pretended to be angry for a 
moment, and then smiled sweetly upon him— 
promised to dance with him the first set, took 
his offered hand, and like “babes in the 
woods” (as Father Spalding said when he 
saw them coming from the shadow of the 
chestnuts), marched to the husking. 

Like adream of Arcadia was the south 
meadow that night. High overhead shone 
the full, round moon from the clear blue sky 
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spangled with myriads of stars. A score of 
girls with their attendant beaux were scatter- 
ed among the golden ears or rustling shucks. 
Every tongue was as busy as the fingers, 
while song and laughter rippled out from lips 
overwhelmed with happiness. But engrossed 
as they might be, every eye, black, blue or 
hazel, was keeping watch for the coveted 
red ear that would give them the carte blanche 
to rosy lips. 

“T have it!” shouted Mollie Watkins, sud- 
denly jumping up, waving the rustic emblem 
of Cupid around her head, and dashing away 
followed by half a dozen rivals for the first 
kiss. 

Then another, and another was found, and 
the scene became one of confusion, to the 
utter demolishment of dainty ruffles, pretty 
head-dresses, the entanglement of coat sleeve 
buttons in silken curls, and more than one 
pair of ears were set singing by a spiteful slap 
of some fair maiden’s hand, as an unfavored 
swain attempted to take more than the usual 
amount of penalty. 

“T guess the corn will be shelled as well as 
husked, if they keep on finding red ears,” 
laughed Farmer Spalding, enjoying the fun 
as much as the youngest. “\it puts me in 
mind of old times; don’t it you, mother ?” 

“Pshaw! you are too old to think about 
such things,” replied his wife, though she 
could not but blush at the recollection of long 
past days. 

“AmI? Just wait until I find one, and 
T’ll show these youngsters how we old folks 
used to kiss. But what is the matter with 
our Bess? Luck seems to be agin her.” 

Silently watching the rollicking sport, Bes- 
sie Spalding sat with Will Bronson by her side. 
They were engaged in a race—each trying to 

husk the fastest, and the ears flew through 
their fingers like hail. But suddenly the girl 
dropped one she was about to strip of its 
russet covering, gave a little flirt of her apron, 
and reached forward towards the pile with 
cheeks more crimson than the sumac berries 
in her hair. 
.“ What is the matter, Bessie?” asked her 
companion. 

“ Noth—nothing—only I—” she stammered. 

“ Bessie, you are not dealing fairly with 
me,” he answered, and drew a bright and 
plump red ear from under the little apron 
where she had attempted to conceal it, 

“Yes I am, and I—” 
“ Will have to pay the forfeit.” 
“Keep your distance, Will Bronson!” 
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Bit, as if in fear that he would not do so, she 
started up, and dashed away towards the 
chestnut woods. 

Not slow was he to follow, though he let , 
her get a good start so that she would be out 
of the way of the others, and he would have 
the luxury all to himself. He could not bear 
to see any one gather the clover bloom from 
her lips, for he had just discovered that she was 
the one love of his lifetime. And so they 
disappeared from the eye of Father Spalding, 
who had been somewhat jealous that his fair 
daughter should have been the only one un- 
blessed with the ruby favors. 

The leaves rustled under the feet of the 
girl as she ran along, and whirled in eddies 
as her dress swept over them. Intent only on 
not being easily caught, or giving a kiss, even 
to him, without a struggle, she did not stop 
to pick her way, and when she saw that he 
was gaining rapidly, turned at right angles to 
the beaten track, and darted into the woods, 
forgetting that there was a mill pond near. 

“Now I have caught you!” exclaimed 
Bronson, as he saw her little figure flitting 
along in the moonlight that stole down, ghost- 
like, through an opening in the branches, 
“ Now I have caught you, and you shall pay 
for both the penalty and the race you have 
led me.” 

“ Not yet,” gasped Bessie, for she had little 
breath left. 3 

“But I will ina minute,so you might as 
well give up.” 

“Not to you, Mr. Impudence!” 

“ Wont you ?” and he caught the flying girl 
round the waist, 

Heavily and almgst breathless she lay upon 
his arm, with her hair, freed from all confine- 
ment, hanging in semi-curls, her pretty face 
flushed with exertion and modesty, her black 
eyes swimming in mirth, and her rosy lips 
half open by the panting breath. 

“ First for the red ear, then for the race, and 
then—good heaven!” 

The last exclamation was fairly jerked 
from his lips, for even as he was stooping 
down to take his reward, the footing slipped. 
from under him, and both he and Bessie were 
hurled into the deep water! In the terror of 
the moment, he had unconsciously released 
his hold of her, and even as he came again to 
the surface, he saw her floating rapidly down 
to the dam, with her black hair streaming out 
behind like a fall. If she was swept to that 
point, if she was carried over and flung upon 
the cruel, ragged rocks she would be crushed 
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ina moment. O, the terrible agony of the 
thought! 

“Will! dear Will! Save me!” came wafted 
back to his ears. 

Peril had broken down all the barriers of 
pride. Fear had withdrawn the veil from the 
heart, and, living or dying, he knew that he 
was beloved. 

Strong-armed, active, and trained by his 
army life to sudden and desperate effort, 
Bronson swam with almost more than mortal 
swiftness. The hoarse murmur—the sullen 
plunge of the waters filled his ears, and the 
foam-flecked brink, down which to go was 
certain destruction, was before his eyes. It 
seemed to him as if there was but a little span 
between her and eternity, when again he 
heard her desperate cry for help, though far 
more feeble than before, and then she 
disappeared beneath the swift rushing stream, 

In an instant he reached the spot. In an- 
other he grasped her as she was sinking for the 
last time. Even then he kissed the pallid lips 
that answered not—could not answer, as he 
pressed her to his breast. “At least we can 
die together,” he thought, as he struggled to 
reach the shore. Struggled as one with de- 
spair, until suddenly he felt a new power 
dragging him away as if from the very jaws 
of death, and hope arose again like a beacon 
star. He was nearing the shore—he was out 
of the grasp of the mad, foaming water—he 
would soon be safe! 

“ Thank God!” he murmured, as he caught 
a projecting root of the moisture-loving wil- 
low, and paused to rest himself for a moment 
before he endeavored to climb the bank. 

Still the same subtle power that had drawa 
him away from danger was tugging at him, 
and he knew that he had escaped only to be 
placed in one still more terrible. He was 
directly in the swift though silent current 
that led to and turned the mill, and being 
sucked down to be crushed fine as powder 
beneath the massive wheel. Like iron he 
clutched the slender root that alone saved 
them from instant destruction. With terrible 
energy he shouted for help, but who could 
hear him amid the din of the revolving stones 
and the clatter of machinery? One might as 
well have whispered on the thundering brink 
of Niagara—have hailed the masthead when 
the flerce norther was tearing the sails from 
the bolt-ropes, stranding the cordage and mak- 
ing playthings of heavy blocks and thrice- 
linked chains. ‘ 

Down, down he was steadily, slowly, but 
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surely being drawn—down to be crushed 
beneath the lower millstone! Not for himself 
he thought, but of her, that glorious, budding 
beauty. Willingly, could he but have been 


satisfied of her safety, would he have given 


himself as a sacrifice. To think of her being 
torn piecemeal and ground to an indistinguish- 
able mass was more than he could bear. All 
the mad whirl of the desperate battle was as 
nothing to this; and he strove to lift her still 
higher from the water. Strove, but found 
that he was only sinking deeper—that the 
root to which he clung was giving away— 
found that it had parted from its earth-hold, 
and he—they were again being swept away. 
Then.all turned dark before him, and the two 
young, loving hearts were hurried to their 
fearful doom. 

But a kind Providence was watching over 
them even as he does over the sparrow, and 
when, an hour after, they passed the bounds 
of insensibility into actual life,when they were 
able to realize where they were, they saw, as 
they lay on either side of the large kitchen in 
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the miller’s house, his burly form ani merry 
face flitting around the fire-light—saw both 
of their parents, and heard him as he repeated 
forthe ninety and ninth time: 

Mighty lucky I stopped the old mill jist 
as I did to look arter my fishing-lines. But 
what in the name of all that is wonderful did 
the gal hang onter the red ear of corn so for? 
It was jist as much as my old woman and me 
could do to git it out’er her hand.” 

Ah! that red ear of corn. It hangs over 
the fire-place now in Farmer Spalding’s house, 
and is cherished far more than if each grain 
was a ruby. Sweet tales it could tell, if it 
were gifted with speech, of a night when soft 
words were spoken and soft cheeks were 
deeper hued than its most brilliant kernel— 
when a strong arm stole unresisted around a 

slender waist—when long black curls rested 

on a manly shoulder—when black eyes, swim- 
ming in love and gratitude, looked tenderly 
in answer to the glances of blue ones, and 
when red lips were bespoiled of their clover- 
dew without the prelude of a husking frolic. 


‘WINGED FISH, 


Of winged or flying fish we find this ex- 
travagant account in a philosophical romance, 
entitled “ Telliamed,” by M. Maillet, an in- 
genious Frenchman of the days of Louis XV. 
He believed, like Lamarck, that the whole 
family of birds had existed one time as fishes, 
which, on being thrown ashore by the waves, 
had got feathers by accident; and that men 
themselves are but the descendants of a tribe 
of sea-monsters, who, tiring of their proper 
element, crawled upon the beach one sunny 
morning, and taking a fancy to the land, 
forgot to return. The account is as amusing 
as a fairy tale. 

“ Winged or flying fish,” says Maillet, “ stim- 
ulated by the desire of prey, or the fear of 
death, or pushed near the shore by the billows, 
have fallen among the reeds or herbage, 
whence it was not possible for them to resume 
their flight to the sea, by means of which 
they had contracted their first facility of 
flying. Then their fins, being no longer 
bathed in the sea-water, were split and be- 
came warped by their dryness. While they 
found among the reeds and herbage among 
which they fell many aliments to support 
them, the vessels of their fins being separated, 
were lengthened, or clothed with beards, or, 
to speak more justly, the membranes 


which before kept them adherent to each 
other were metamorphosed. The beard form- 
ed of these warped membranes was length- 
ened. The skin of these animals was insen- 
sibly covered with a down of the same color 
with the skin, and this down gradually | 
increased. The little wings they had under 
their belly, and which, like their wings, helped 
them to walk into the sea, became feet, and 
served them to walk on the land. There were 
also other small changes fn their figure. The 
beak and neck ofsome were lengthened, and of 
others shortened. The conformity, however, 
of the first figure subsists in the whole, and it 
will be always easy to know it. Examing all 
the species of fowl, even those of the Indies, 
those which are tufted or not, those whose 
feathers are reversed—such as we see at 
Damietta, that is to say, whose plumage runs 
from the tail to the head—and you will find 


* species of fish quite similar, scaly or without 


scales. All species of parrots, whose plum- 
ages are different, the rarest and most singular 
marked birds, are, conformable to fact, painted, 
like them, black, brown, gray, yellow, green, 
red, violet-color, and those of gold and azure; 
and all this precisely in the same parts, where 
the plumages of these birds are diversified in 
so curious a manner.” 
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ALMOST MARRIED. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


IAM a miserable man. What I’ve been 
through with no pen can describe. I am a 
bachelor, and probably shall ever remain one. 
I never attempted to marry but once, and 
that was a short time ago, in the city of 
Boston. 

I sat down to tell you about it, but the 
tears dim my eyes so that I can hardly see the 
page. The sobs heave up from the bottom of 
my bosom. O Tom Dfiy, why were you ever 
born? 

I am not wealthy, neither am I handsome. 
But I have an excellent disposition, so my 
friends say. In fact, my Aunt Lucy told me 
that she thought I should make one of the 
best of husbands—that is, if I could get a wife. 

I am thirty-two years of age. My business 
at present is thriving—no matter what it is, 
for that has nothing to do with my story. I 
have travelled with a circus; but that was 
several years ago. I don’t suppose you ever 
heard of me in those days, for my position 
was not very exalted—I was a “tent man.” 
I tried to be a “tumbler;” but I did not suc- 
ceed in that. If I had, probably I should 
have made for myself a great name and Tom 
Day would be heard of years after his death. 
As it is, I don’t suppose he will. But to my 
story. 

I have—or had, what I considered, a friend. 
He resides in Boston. His name is Davis, 
Jerome Davis, He is a married man. His 
wife is a Boston woman. Jerome came from 
Juliet, my native place. We went to school 
there, and we have been friends ever since. 

This last fall Jerome invited me to visit 
him in the city. “You must come, Tom,” 
sald he, “for you know you have never been 
to see me since I was married. Why, you’ve 
never seen my wife, Tom ?” 

“No, that’s a fact,” I replied. 

“ Well, come down then, wont you ?” 

He seemed so very anxious, that I promised" 
him I would. We were standing on the plat- 
form of the Juliet station at the time, and 
just as he had finished the train came in, 
stopped a minute, and then, puffing and snort- 
ing, was off again, with Jerome, standing in 
the door of the rear car, swinging his hat and 
handkerchief at me as long as I remained in 


aight. 


The paternal Day bought a farm in J—— 
soon after. We were to take possession in 
November. But meantime there were sev- 
eral weeks in which I should have nothing to 
do. A lucky thought struck me. “I'll go 
to see Jerome in Boston. I can spend my 
time there as agreeably as elsewhere, I do not 
doubt, and so, go I will.” 

Having formed the resolution, nothing was 
left for me but to put it into execution. The 
next day it rained, and as that was Saturday, 
I concluded to wait until the Monday follow- 
ing, determined not to start upon my journey 
in bad weather. 

Monday came and found me ready to start. 
I kissed my mother on both cheeks—that’s 
the custom in our family—and then bidding 
her adieu, with tears in my eyes, I set forth, 
my mother’s warning, to beware of bad com- 
pany while in the wicked city of Boston, 
ringing in my ears. 

I'd never been in Boston before. But for 
all that, although the streets are as crooked 
as they can well be, I had no great difficulty 
in finding the house of my friend, Jerome 
Davis. 

He was at home when I got to the house, 


‘and I never wished to find a warmer wel- 


come anywhere, than he gave me. I was 
introduced to Mrs. Davis, and believe me, my 
dear reader, I would give the whole world, 
were it mine, for such a wife. Not that she 
was beautiful. By no means. There was no 
beauty about her. But there was something 
about her, lovely to look upon. Her face 
was such an one as you could always find 
something new about. And then, more than 
all that, I knew that she possessed a warm, 
loving heart. I wanted “some one to love, 
some one to caress ;” besides I wanted some 
one to love me. I have lived thirty-two 
years alone. Is it not time that I had some 
one to comfort and love me? 

That one came forward in the person of 
Betty Creeksey—Mrs. Davis’s sister. When 
I took her little soft, plump hand in mine and 
looked into her bright eyes,I felt that we 
were intended for each other. I think she 
experienced a little of the same feeling. Some- 
thing in the expression of her twinkling blue 
eyes seemed to say—“ weare one.” Perhaps 
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you think this all imagination:on my part, 
but nevertheless, I do believe that Betty 
Creeksey felt it and tried to express it as 
plain as she could without her tongue. 

For my part, these midnight orbs of mine 
told Betty Creeksey that I loved her, and that 
I would be her own dear Thomas, if she would 
only accept me. 

All this was performed in less than three 
minutes ; yes, while I held the lovely Betty's 
hand within mine own. 

I asked Jerome about her afterwards. 

“She’s your wife’s sister, you said?” 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

“But if I remember, your wife’s maiden 
name was not Creeksey, eh ?” 

“Why, no, that’s a fact. Why, you see 
she’s a—a widow!” 

“O, ah, yes, I see. A widow, indeed! 
Husband long dead?” I inquired. 

. “About two years. Killed in the army. 
He enlisted four years ago,” replied Jerome. 

“ Ah, then he was a soldier ?” 

«a Yes.” 

“ And he was killed—poor Betty!” I said, 
my voice choking, while the tears stood in 
these deep brown eyes of mine. 

“Yes, it was a hard thing for her, poor 
girl!” said Jerome. “It is a wonder to me 
how the frail creature bore up so well under 
her great affliction. We did think that she 
would not long survive him; but, thank God, 
she is better now.” 

I felt more love for her than ever when I 
learned how the dear, sweet creature had 
suffered. 

I am of a very sympathetic nature. I 
always feel for those who are in distress. My 
heart is large and warm, and it seemed to me 
then that I could take Betty Creeksey to my 
bosom, feeling for her as great a love as ever 
man felt for woman. 

Time passed away. I saw more and more 
of Betty every day. We were thrown to- 
gether very often. Besides, I often asked her 
to attend the theatre with me, and those 
blissful nights I shall always remember. We 
went to the Sunday evening concerts, too; 
and then at night when we would return, 
we always found that Jerome and Mrs. Davis 
had retired. 

Those Sunday evenings could not come 

_and go, without giving us a knowledge of 
each other’s feelings, even though we never 
spoke directly of love. But the time came at 
last when we felt that there must be a definite 
understanding between us. 
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Iremember the night well. I was seated 
upon the sofa and Betty Creeksey sat beside 
me, and one of her Iittle dimpled hands had 
got mixed up with mine, so that neither of us 
really knew who it did belong to. I felt that 
I must speak at once. I had kept it back so 
long that I was red in the face, and my heart 
was fairly burning up with passion; and as 
near as I could tell, Betty was feeling very 
much the same. 

“Darling creature,” said I, striking an at- 
titude and turning my “ witching eyes” upon 
the countenance of this lovely female, “how 
can I tell you?” 

“Thomas,” she cfied, in a voice choked 
with emotion and spruce gum, “thou needst 
not tell, I have known it all along.” 

“Thou hast, darling one? And thou 
knowest that thou art all the world to me? 
O Betty! Betty Creeksey, my all, my only 
love!” 

It is needless, perhaps, to say that we im- 
mediately fell into each other’s arms, while I 
rained kisses upon the sweet lips and bloom- 
ing cheeks of that darling creature. 

“T will be your wife, Tommy, whenever you 
wish me to,” she murmured, with great tears 
of joy rolling down her cheeks. 

“ Let it be soon, Betty, dearest, for I feel 
now that I should die were we to be parted. 
And still there comes a dread when I 
think—” 

“© Tommy,” she sobbed, “do not speak 
of that. We never must be parted— 


“* But, should oceans us divide, Tommy, 
And leave the past a dream, 

They cannot be so wide, Tommy, 
But love can span the stream,’ 


she sang, her voice trembling. “ But we will 
not speak of that again.” 

“No, darling Betty, we will only look 
upon the bright side, If trouble comes, it 
will be bad enough then, without borrowing 
it now.” 

We kissed and then bidding each other 
good-night, retired. I cannot tell you half 


.the happiness I felt that night. It was so 


strange to love and be loved in return! “O, 
my heart will break for very joy!” I cried, as 
I entered my chamber that night. I could 
not sleep. I could only lie and think of Betty 
and my own great love for her. We were to 
be married very soon, and I had to think that 
all over too, and lay my plans for the future. 

Next day I told my friend Jerome about 
my little affair. He didn’t seem at all sur- 
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GRANDMOTHER'S COT. 


prised. He seemed to take it as a matter of 
course. But r all that he was very happy 
to learn that Betty and I had come to an un- 
derstanding. 

“The wedding will follow soon, I suppose, 
Tom ?” said he. 

“ Yes, as soon as Betty can get ready.” 

“That's right; delays are dangerous, you 
know,” Jerome answered. 

So preparations for the wedding were 
made at once. Everybody was busy but just 
Betty andl. We were busy with our love, 
and could not be disturbed. 

Meantime I wrote to my friends, and told 
them that when I returned from Boston I 
should bring a wife with me. I did not wish 
to take them entirely by surprise, but still, I 
only told them just enough to excite their 
curiosity for more. 

The wedding day arrived. It was Wednes- 
day. A more beautiful day for the season, 
the sun never shone upon, Betty was all 
smiles, and, for that matter, so was L. Jer- 
ome Davis and Mrs. Davis also, looked ex- 
ceedingly affable. In fact everybody was in 
good humor. And when at last the minister 
arrived, everybody wore a broad grin, they 
felt so exceedingly happy, although I never 
could imagine why, they were no friends of 
mine. 

The marriage ceremony was to take place 
in Mrs. Davis’s front parlor. Already we had 
taken our position, The minister stood be- 
fore us. A buzz ran around the room and 
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then all was silent, so still that I heard my 
heart beating (it might have been Betty’s) at 
the bottom of my bosom. The minister 
opened his lips to speak, but no sound issued 
from them. He turned pale, pale as death, 
the book fe]l from his hand, and he staggered 
back, his eyes fixed upon the door. 

I turned, and beheld a fine-looking man of 
about thirty-five or forty years, standing in 
the doorway. No one but the minister had 
noticed him. He looked pale and care-worn, 
and wore a suit of army blue. An awful 
suspicion flashed upon my mind. I trembled, 
and just then the bride turned towards the 
door. One shriek she gave, and then, tearing 
herself from my grasp, rushed into the 
stranger’s outstretched arms, crying: 

“ Creeksey! Creeksey !” 

That was enough. I stopped to hear no 
more. I was undone. The soldier lived. I 
fled from the house. Through the streets of 
Boston I wandered till night. I was half 
crazed. I could not return to the house of 
my friend Jerome, No, I never wished to 
look upon his face again.” 

That night I went to the theatre, and saw 
Maggie Mitchell play “Fanchon.” Poor 
Didier Barbaud! He “ wanted to die.” I 
could sympathize with him. The play did 
me good, for I felt that there might be some 
poor Didier as miserable as myself, in this 
world of woe. 

And I bury my sorrows milking cows and 
holding the plough. 


GRANDMOTHER’S COT. 


BY EMMA F. PRADT, 


*T was a little framed cot, just under the hill, 

And only a step from Appleton’s mill; 

In a bright little nook, where the long summer through 
The hollyhocks blossomed, and gaudy pinks grew. 
Within, on the dresser, were long rows of tin, 

That were like polished silver; while, glancing within 
You would find the old china, of rarest device, 

That you and I, Hal, used to think was so nice, 

No silver, be it ever so costly or rare, 

With that old-fashioned tea-set could ever compare. 
As the dainty cups pressed each red, childish lip, 
That tea seemed fit nectar for “ ye gods ” to sip. 

Then that ancient arm-chair, with its creaking craw, 
And its wonderful bottom of tricolored straw ; 

And the notes of the dear old evening hymn 

Riseth even above life’s clangor and din; 
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It is soothing, e’en now, my worn spirit to rest, 
As in those old days, when tenderly prest 
To her warm, faithful heart. Ah! they are not the same 


Bright, sunny June days, though they bear the same name, 
Yet the old voices ring still through memory’s halls, 


And the old cot ts pictured on memory’s walls. 

On the low wooden porch lay the purring old cat, 
Where the sun had woven a soft golden mat; 

While her kitten would cunningly sport with the spool 
That you held by a string as you sat on the stool. 


"Neath the clock was the stand, with its cover so white, 


And the snuffers and tray that were polished so bright; 
Next to them was the Bible, with pictures so rare; 
On a leaf next the “ Deaths ” was a tress of Nell’s hair, 
That you tenderly held, while Grandmother told 
How she went up, one day, through the gateway of gold; 
Till we fancied, almost, that the sunbeam that lay 
On the porch was a gleam from the “ azure-arched way,” 
Where the feet of “ our Nellie” with angels had trod, 

, As she entered the gateway to “ glory and God.” 
In the yard grew long green stocks of feathery dill, 
And such fragrant mint, as grew next to the mill; 
And a sprig of this carries me back to the church 
And the dull, nasal drone of good Parson Burch. 
He sleeps in the churchyard, just ’neath the brown stone, 
And his widow lives now in the parsonage, alone. 
Around Grandmother’s door hangs a silence and gloom, 
That seems like dank breath from some just open tomb. 
Alas! for those days; when we sat by this stream, 
And had nothing to do but to love and to dream. 
Alas! for to-day there’s another green mound 
Next to Grandfather Brown’s, with white fence around; 
And my eyes with hot tears do rapidly fill, 
As I trace still another, just up on the hill, 
With “ Hal” gleaming whitely, in letters of stone; 
And I turn from the spot with a sorrowful moan. 
For me, too, by-and-by, will be ended the strife, 
And the sorrow, that falleth on all human life; 
But the pathway to heaven seems to me evermore 
To lie straightest and nearest from Grandmother's door. 


IN THE WRONG CAR. 


BY JENKIN JENKINS, JR. 


“Art aboard!” shouted the conductor, and 
our party, consisting of my friend Sykes and 
his new bride, Fanny Newcomb, one of the 
bridesmaids and a bosom friend of the bride, 
and your humble servant, were soon within 
the car searching for seats. But this was a 
task difficult to accomplish, as every seat had 
its full complement save two—one at the rear 
end of the car, and one at the front. The 
latter fell to the lot of my companion and 


myself, and very materially interfered with 
the plan we had formed of occupying seats 
sufficiently near to admit of conversation. 
But here we were, being whirled away on our 
bridal tour at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 
However, in order to make up for the inter- 
ference with our plans, I endeavored to en- 
tertain Fanny to the utmost of my powers, 
and flattered myself that I succeeded; as I 
had ‘long felt a “hankering” for that partic- 
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ular young lady’s preferences. Matters had 
gone finely until about dusk, when, as the 
train stopped at a way-station, I proposed to 
step out upon the platform and purchase some 
fine-looking apples which were temptingly 


displayed in the window of a restaurant. I 
had barely made my purchase, when I discov- 
ered that the train was moving, and just 
reached the steps in time to jump on board. 
Passing into the car, I found my seat, and 
poured my purchases into the lap of my 


adored Fanny. I thought she looked some- 


what surprised as she raised her veiled face 
toward me; but then the excitement of my 
late chase to get on the train gave my move- 
ments a rather nervous character, and I did 
not doubt that their suddenness had startled 
her from a reverie. 

“T succeeded in procuring some fine ap- 
ples,” I remarked, after a pause to recover 
breath; “try them.” 

Acting upon my own suggestion, I applied 
myself vigorously to the work of masticating 
a very fine one I had retained. 

Noticing, after a time, that my companion 
still hesitated, I leaned over familiarly, and 
requested her to help herself. 

Ihad scarcely recovered my equilibrium, 
when a half-suppressed titter reached my ears, 
from the seat behind us, and turning around 
with a glance intended to wither the perpe- 
trator, I discovered by the faint glare of the 
lamp that every face within the compass of 
my vision was convulsed with laughter, and 
all eyes were turned upon me. But I gave 
them to understand by my look of “ fiery in- 
dignation,” that the exquisite Jenkins would 
not be insulted with impunity; and that who- 
ever had the temerity to excite my vengeance 
should abide the penalty. 

With all the dignity I possessed, I resumed 
my seat, when my ears were shocked with a 
loud“ haw! haw! haw!” This was too much. 
Bursting with rage, I bounded from my seat, 
and approaching the source from which this 
fresh insult came, demanded an explanation. 

“TI wasn’t laffin’ at you, mister,” said the 
fellow, “but at that yaller gal. I war jist 
thinkin’ what a perplexin’ fix she war in, to 
be dosed with apples and hugged by sich a 
dignified feller as you is.” 

This was heaping insult upon insult; it was 
unbearable. To think of my darling Fanny 
being called a“ yaller gal” by this uncouth 
monster. It caused my blood to boil and 
seethe through my veins like streams of mol- 
ten lava. I dashed forward intent upon 


IN THE WRONG CAR. 


crushing him with one blow of my fist, but 
my puny arm was swept aside like a reed by 
what seemed a wave of the fellow’s hand. 

“ Hold on, mister,” said he, rising upright, 


and displaying a physique Hercules himself 


might envy. “I don’t want to hurt ye, young 
man, but ye mustn’t try that again.” 

I was thoroughly convinced by this time 
that I Aad acted rather rashly, and had men- 
tally resolved not to repeat the experiment. 


The car now rang with laughter from end to 


end, as the cause of the affray was whispered 
from seat to seat. Upon looking for the rest 
of our party, I found that the seat I supposed 
them to occupy was filled with strangers. 
Added to this, the faces surrounding me were 
all strange—a circumstance I had not before 
noticed. I‘ gazed around me with a bewil- 
dered stare. Had I got on the wrong train? 
No, there sat Fanny. But I might be mis- 
taken in this, and I would make a clearer 
examination of my travelling companion. The 
full glare of the lamp now shone upon her, 
and, horror of horrors! there sat a full grown 
negro woman munching my apples! 

The train stopped a moment at a station, 
and, with a confused apology to my muscular 
friend for my rudeness, I made my escape 
from the car amidst the most tumultuous 
roars of laughter I ever heard. 

In the next car I found my friends greatly 
exercised at my absence, they supposing that 
I had been left at the station where I got off 
to purchase the apples. 

When I explained the cause of my absence, 
I omitted a portion of my adventures; but 
that evening, over a bottle of wine, my friend 
Sykes and I had a hearty laugh over my ad 
venture in the wrong car. 


USEFUL PLANTS. 


The number of known useful plants is esti- 


mated at 12,000. Of these there are no less 
than 2500 known economic plants, among 
which are 1000 edible fruits, berries, and seeds, 
50 cereals, 260 roots and tubers, 37 onions, 
420 vegetables and salads, 40 palms, 32 vari- 
eties of arrowroot, and 31 sugars. Vinous 
drinks are obtained from 200 plants, and aro- 
matics from 266. Tannin is present in 14 
plants, caoutchouc in 96, gutta-percha in 7, 
resin and balsamic gums, in 389, wax in 10, 
grease and essential oils in 330; 88 plants 
contain potash, soda, and iodine, 650 contain 
dyes, 47 soap, 250 fibres which serve for weav- 
ing, and 44 for paper-making; 740 are used in 
building, and 615 are known to be poisonous, 
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Eax.y in the morning old Granny would 
be pattering round in her garden, loosening 
the earth here, tieing up some wind-beaten 
blossom there, picking off the dead leaves, 
transplanting, digging, raking, and “fixing 
up” generally. 

“Good morning, Granny,” the children 
would say, as they passed by to school. 
“Good morning, dears,” the old lady would 
answer, with a voice as fresh as the morning. 
“ Wouldn’t you like a posy to putin your 
buttonhole ?” 

“Thank you, Granny,” and the boys and 
girls would start off smilingly, with a rose, or 
a lily, or a bright-eyed pansy, stuck into their 
jackets. 

Sometimes, Granny’s collection wasn’t so 
choice. . Sometimes, she had nothing better to 
offer than a hollyhock, or perhaps a prince’s 
feather; but the children would plant their 
chubby chins against them, and trot away, as 
well pleased as ever; anything that came from 
Granny Parker’s garden was as good as gold. 
Kith nor kin had Granny! She lived all 
alone in her little tumble-down brown house, 
with not even acat forcompany. Her flowers 
were her one enjoyment and delight. She 
watched them, and loved them, and tended 
them unceasingly. When everybody’s else 
plants withered and drooped, hers bloomed 
out strong and beautiful: and though by just 
reaching over the low fence, any one might 
have broken off half the flowers in her garden, 
there was never a bush touched—never a leaf 
disturbed. 

Among the children, not even the most 
mischievous ever thought of stealing a flower. 
They all loved Granny, and her garden was 
sacred. Indeed, if by any chance, one of them 
could carry her some rare seed or bulb, he 
was looked upon by all the rest with envy; he 
was indeed a lucky fellow. 

But one morning, Granny’s pet rosebush 
stood shattered and shorn; all the delicate 
white blossoms that had made it the chief 
giory of the garden, had been taken, and the 
pretty plat of scarlet verbenas that grew round 
about it, was trodden rudely down inte the 
dirt. 
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GRANNY PARKER’S POSIES. 


A STORY FOR OUR YOUNG FOLES. 


BY BARBARA BROOME, 


“Why, Granny,” cried the children, in 
horror and indignation, “how did it happen ?” 
“ Well, dears, I don’t know any more about 
itthan you. When I went to bed last night 
I saw my rosebush, all smart-dressed in white, 
curtseying to the moonlight, and when I 
looked out this morning it was like this,” 
* “O! we do feel so bad, Granny. Somebody 
must have come and done it on purpose.” 

“I’m very much afeard it’s so,” said Granny 
with a sigh, picking up a white petal, and 
smoothing it gently,“ my Jane was a little 
girl when she brought it home to me: many 
and many a long day ago that was, and when 
my Jane grew up and died, this stayed with 
me, and it always b‘ossomed reg’ lar every year 
since and—” a tear came to Granny’s dim eye 
as she looked at the sad wreck of her treasure; 
“and now that’s gone too, it’ll never blossom 
again.” + 

This was the first time the children had ever 
heard Granny speak so, They had never 
known of her daughter Jane before. It was 
something new and strange to think that 
Granny had not always been old, and alone. 
It didn’t seem right to imagine that she ever 
could have lived anywhere else than in her 
little brown cottage with its gay flower-patch 
in front. But any way their sympathies were 
touched, at once; they broke out in one voice: 

“It's a downright mean shame, it is, and 
we'll find out who did it. We'll find out, 
trust us for that.” 

“ Yes, you’re very kind,” said Granny, smil- 
ing at them kindly, “but you needn’t do it, 
It wont bring the rosebush back to life again, 
you know.” 

“No matter, we’re bound to find out, 
Granny ;” and the children went off, for the 
first time in their remembrance, with no posy 
in their buttonholes. Their little hearts were 
swelling with Granny's sorrow. 

Dear, good Granny Parker! “How could 
any one have been so bad as to spoil her beau- 
tiful rosebush, and steal her flowers when she 
never refused them to any one.” 

The children kept saying this over to them- 
selves, and one thought ran through the whole 
village; from little Sukey Morrison, who was 
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‘no bigger than a piece of chalk, up to Andy 
Bounce, who outgrew his jackets and pants 
faster than two sewing-machines could make 
them, there was one firm resolve, “to find 
who did it.” 

The daily sight of the poor, mournful rose- 
bush kept it ever fresh intheirmemory. They 


set their eyes wide open, they laid their wits 


to work; but days went by, then weeks, and 
they hadn’t made out the guilty one; no, not 
even a trace in all that time. 

* At first they suspected a half-foolish boy, 
named Shucks Danforth, but when they ac- 
cused him, he screeched out as if they had 
struck him, and kept saying piteously, “ not 
Shucks, O not Shucks, Shucks like Granny, 
nice Granny. Shucks never stole her flowers, 
not Shucks, O not Shucks.”. 

He was in such distress over it that they 
believed him, and took away the cruel charge. 

Then there was Nat Ferguson, who got 
more hickory than book-learning all the year 
he was at school. They didn’t dare to say to 
him right. out square, that they thought he 
was the thief, but they sort of hinted it. I 
wish you could have seen him. 

He doubled up his fists and grew so red in 
the face that the children were afraid of his 
bursting open. 

“I dare you to say that again,” roared he. 
“T'll carry you up to Granny’s, and thrash 
you, right there befure her door, and I'll tell 
her too, what it’s for.” 

The children lost no time in taking back 
their words, and they liked Nat much better 
than. before. 

But who was the culprit, then? Who could 
itbe? ‘That was what nobody knew but just 
one, and that was ¢he one who did it. 

Ann Pratt knew, but nobody thought of its 
being her! You couldn’t see under her smooth 
white skin, down into her heart. You couldn’t 
tell by the sound of her soft, sweet voice; and 
then she was the master’s favorite, and the 
best scholar in the school. 

Sukey Morrison used to say “Ann Pratt 
had cat’s eyes ;” but she had such long brown: 
lashes drooping over them, that it was hard 
to tell what kind of eyes lay hidden away 
underneath. 

One day the master called Ann up to recite 
twice, before she heard him; then she started 
up in such a hurry, that she never noticed 
that something fluttered out from between the 
leaves of her book. 

Sukey, on the other side of the aisle, was 
studying away at her lesson like everything; 
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she was rocking backwards and forwards 


on her little pine bench, with a fat little fager. 


stuffed into either ear, when, pop! came some- 
thidg down on the very place she was study- 
ing. Sukey looked up astonished; Ann Pratt 
was just passing by her. It was she then who 
dropped it. 

“ What is it?” said Sukey to herself, poking 
it carefully with a pin. “ It aint much good, 
any way;” and she looked disdainfully at the 
little dried up withered thing. 

Ann had failed in her lesson. She was 
coming back to her seat. Sukey turned her 
leaf over, quickly. 

“ T’ll keep it just to plague her,” said naughty 
Sukey. 

Ann sat down, and began to turn over the 
leaves of her book, one by one, as if in ataneh 

“ Good,” said Sukey, “ now she’ll mies ite, 
and she patted her hand gently upon the lost 
article. But Ann, after looking a few minutes, 
seemed to find things all right, and settled 
herself down to study her lesson, much to 
Sukey’s sorrow and disappointment. 

When it came time to dismiss, Ann, hiding. 
her book under her shawl, hurried past'the 


rest of the scholars, and walked off ahead,: 


all. by herself. 

“ Did you see,” said one of the girls, “how, 
queer Ann Pratt looked at us when she ran 
past ?” 

* Yée, didn’ though? and her eyes looked 
as yellow—” 

“ There,” broke in Sukey, “ didn’t I always 
say she had cat’s eyes?” 

“T shouldn't want to get mad with her,” 
said one of the larger girls. “I’d be afraid 
she’d open her eyes and look at me like thet, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

“Pooh! I aint afraid of her,” cried Sukey, 
boastfully. “I got somethipg of hers now, 
and I shan't give it back either.” 

“ What isit? How did you get it?” asked 
the children eagerly, crowding round Sukey. 

“O, I got it, and it’s—it’s—something,” ex- 
plained Sukey, shaking her head, and ame 
her importance. 

“ Come, now, you might show it to us; we 
wont tell,” said they. 

“ Well, I left it in my book at school,” ont, 
Sukey. 

“ But what does it look like ?” rr ay 

“O dear, how you do bother. If you want 
to see it so bad, why don’t you go and look in 
my book? Yes. I'll wait for you, if you'll be 
quick.” 
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So saying, Sukey sat herself down on astone 
and began to make letters with a little stick 
in the dust, while the other girls raced back 
to the school-house. You would have thought, 
to have seen them, that they were going to 
take a peep at the eighth wonder of the 
world. 

Pretty soon they came back, but one held 
Sakey’s book open in her hand, and all the 
rest walked soberly and silently behind her. 
They came to where Sukey sat waiting, on 
ber stone, like patience on a monument. 

“O Sukey!” said the first girl, and then she 
whispered something in Sukey’s ear. 

“What!” said Sukey, her eyes growing 
bigger and rounder. “You don’t say so? 
How stupid I was not tothink. Let’s look at 
it again.” 

“Yes,” said she slowly, “ so it is, I’m sure 
of it, see! nobody’s else roses have that—” 

“Sb-h!” said one; “don’t speak so loud. 
‘She may be round. We don’t want her to 
know anything about it till we are certain. 
Do you suppose she missed that, Sukey?” 
pointing to what had so suddenly become of 
such wonderful interest. 

“T thought she did at first,” answered Sukey, 
“ for she was looking after something in her 
book; but she seemed to find it, and then she 
didn’t look any more after that.” 

“ Perhaps she had the rest ia her book, and 
80 didn’t miss that one.” 

“Perhaps,” assented Sukey, “ but she’s car- 
ried her book off. I saw hide it under 
shawl.” 

“We must try and find her,” ‘sald the girl 
whio had brought the book to Sukey. “She 
isn’t in the road now; I can’t see her. She 
must have gone through the woods.” 

'*You know she never throngh the 
woods alone. She says she’s afraid, unless 
the rest of us are with her.” 

“ Well, don’t stand talking, or we'll never 
find out. We can go and see if we can catch 
her.” But they had hardly entered the woods, 
when they met Ann, face to face. 

- While they were thinking of something to 
say, Ann spoke angrily: 

’ # What you coming this way for?” said she, 
and she stood in the narrow path, so that they 
couldn't get by her. 

“*Oause we want to,” said Sukey, stoutly. 
* What you going back for ?” 

| *J—T don’t like to go this way alone.” 
~“Come along with us, then, we’ve got 
something to show you.” 

Ann shook her head, looking at them sharp- 
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ly. “No, mina hurry to-night,” and she 
flang past them as if she were crazy. 

The girls looked at each other. “What 
can we do ?” said they. 

“We can’t do anything, to night,’ sald 
Sukey, “ but let’s come this way, now.” 

It was a little longer, through the woods, 
but it was very pleasant and eool They 
picked raspberries all the way along, and 
made cups out of the mullen leaves and drank 
from the spring. 

here, girls!” Sukey, who was 
a little behind ; “ here’s some splendid raspber- 
ries, lots of ’em. I guess somebody else has 
been here though, before us. Just see how 
the bushes are trampled down.” 

Plainly enough somebody had been there 
before them, but not for the berries, for they 
remained untouched. The children went 
further and further into the bushes, the rich, 
pulpy fruit tempting them, step by step. Their 
fingers were stained deep-red, Sukey’s hair 
had blown down over her eyes; they were all 
jabbering away merrily, when a voice spoke 
out suddenly beside them. j 

“ What are you doing here ?” ? 

It was Ann Pratt. She must have followed 
them, but what made her look so white, and 
speak so furiously ? 

“TI wouldn’t be spying round in that mean 
way, Ann Pratt,” said one of the girls. “If 
you wanted to come, why didn’t you, when 
we asked you ?” 

“I didn’t want to come, and it’s you that’s 
spying round. 1’d like to know what you're 
doing, in there?” Ann’s voice had grown 
louder and louder; the last question was 
almost a shriek. 

“ Nothing we’re ashamed of, nor nothing we 
want to hide,” said Sukey. 

“Vd like to know what you mean by that, 
Sukey Morrison,” cried Ann, in a white fury. 
“If you don’t come out of those bushes, I'll 
make you.” 

The girls looked onamazed. What was the 
matter with Ann, and why was she so anxious 
to get them. away from the bushes ? 

Sukey stood her ground. “I shall stay as 
long as I please,” said she. 

“T say you shan’t.” 

Ann stamped her foot, and flashed her 
yellow eyes, and before the girls could inter- 
fere, she had hold of Sukey, and was trying 
to pull her out. 

Sukey resisting, jerked herself free, but the 
force she had used sent her falling backwards, 
full-length into the bushes. 
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Before Ann could touch Sukey again, the 
girls held her. “Let me alone, let me‘alone,” 
said she savagely, and struggling hard. 

Sukey rose up slowly before them; her face 
scratched and bleeding from the briers. She 
held up somethingin both hands; something 
that made Ann glare gt her all the more 
wrathfully; something that made the girls 
say wonderingly, “she’s found them.” 

“ Hulloa, what’sthe matter? What youall 
standing there for, like a flock of geese?” 
shouted Nat Ferguson, as he and all the rest 
of the boys came up the path. 

Sukey still stood in the same place.. “ We've 
found the roses,” said she. “We know who 
it was. It was Ann Pratt. Ann Pratt who 
stole Granny Parker’s roses. She hid them 
here iu the bushes.” 

“Tt's a lie,” said Ann, desperately. 

“And here,” said SuKey, “is a piece of her 
apron. It was hanging to one of the thorns,” 

“Take her up to Granny’s,” shouted the 
boys. “ Keep a sharp look-out; don’t let her 
getaway.” And they dragged her, screaming 
and fighting, up the road, to the brown 
cottage. 

The noise Brought Granny out instantly. 
She stood in the doorway, dressed in her drab 
stuff gown, and her snowy kerchief pinned 
quaker-like, across her shoulders. 

“ Why—why,” said she, bewildered, “ what 
is it all about?” And she looked from one to 
another. 

They all began to speak at once. 

“We've got her. Ann Pratt’s the thief; 
she stole the roses. Here she is. What shall 
we do with her?” 

“O don’t,” said Granny, distressed at sight 
of poor Ann, who was handled without mercy 
by the excited children. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Anything you say, Granny.” 

“Well, well, don’t hold her so, but let her 

” 

“We'll take our hands off, if you say so, 
Granny, but we'll see she don’t slip away. 
We're bound not to let her off quite so easy,” 


So the children stood back and left Ann 


free, but they placed themselves so that it was 
impossible she could escape. 

Ann Pratt lifted her head, and looked them 
full in the face. 

“T don’t care,” saidshe. “TI don’t care one 
straw, and I’m glad, glad, glad I did’ it, I 
wish spoiled every flower In the garden.” 

There stood ‘the childrén aghast. In the 
middle Ann Pratt, panting and qui¥ering with 
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rage, showing her teeth like a wild animal, 
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darting wicked glances out of her yellow eyes, 
and in front of her, Granny, watching her 
piteously. 

Nat took a step towards Aun, and raised his 
hand as if to strike her, but a look from Granny 
stopped him. 

“ Little girl,” said she, “ you did me a very 
cruel wrong.” She held the withered bl 
that Sukey had put into her hands. “ It was 
my pretty lost Jane’s rosebush that you de- 
stroyed. Yes, it was very cruel, very wicked, 
very hard for old Granny to bear.” 

“ Granny, she shall go down on her knees, 
to beg your pardon. Byt that wont be half 
enough. Come, Granny, tell us what to do?” 

“ Yes, children, I will tell you jast’ what to 
do.” 

They stood with open mouths to hear Ann 
Pratt's sentence. 

“Let—her—go,” said Granny, slowly aut 
softly. 

“What—why, Granny, but you can’t mean 
that?” And they crowded up close to Ann 
again. They didn’t at all like the idea of Jet- 
ting this wolf, who had been in sheep’s cloth- 
ing so long, go now without so much as a 
hard word. 

“Children,” said Granny, pushing her spec- 
tacles up over her wrinkled forehead, “ do you 
not pray every day, ‘Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us ?” 
Those who trespass against us? Poor Ann’s 
disgrace has made her wild. She needs noth- 
ing now, but pity and forgiveness. -I want’ 
you to be kind to her, and forgive her. That 
is all I watt you to do with her. That is the 
best that can be done. Will you not do 
it?” 

The children fell back as by one impulse, 
and left Ann standingalone. But she did not 
stir. She looked as if she were in a dream. 
In the struggle, her bonnet had fallen off and 
her book lay open on the ground. 

Nat picked up her bonnet, one of the large 
girls pinned on her shawl. ‘Sukey Morrison * 
dusted the dirt off her book and gave it.to her. 
Little by little, the hard look went out of 
Ann’s eyes; her lip began to tremble, and she 
turned and’ went slowly towards the gate, 
through the rows of pitying faces, that opened 
on either side to let her pass. 

She went out the gate sobbing bitterly, 
sobbing as if her heart would break; her hard- 
ness and wickedness were humbled and gone | 
before the magic wand of forbearance and for- 
giveness. 
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THE MANIAC LOVER. 


BY MISS CATHARINE THOMAS, 


CHAPTER I. 

I pon’t know why there should be some- 
thing pleasantly suggestive about a staircase; 
Dut there is. A nice wide staircase, on whose 
carpet your foot makes no sound, and against 
whose balustrade you might have leaned 
some hot night years ago, talking, with a fan 
or a bouquet in your hand, and a companion in 
gossamer listening to you. Perhaps your 
words meant very liltle indeed in reality; 
- but the chances were that they would be 
heard again in dreams when you were far 
away, and remembered them no more. You 
couldn’t help putting into them more than 
you felt; time and place and surroundings 
were to biame for that, not you. And it was 
89 stifling in the crowded rooms up there 
above. People thronged and jostled each 
other without mercy; whilst here there was 
space and quiet, pleasantly broken by the dis- 
tant music; and you could talk of the parting 
which might be for ever, and lower your 
voice, and for the moment half persuaded 
yourself that here was your fate. Thus you 
might have stood, as my friend Captain Ralph 
Galton is standing to-night on that friendly 
staircase, looking down upon the thick car- 
pet under his feet, and wondering, with a 
vegue sense of irresponsibility, what he shall 
say next, and what will come of it. Mr Gal- 
ten is but a country squire, and his captaincy 
ia simply a yeomanry cavalry affair; but he 
has a baronetcy in prospect, and there is 
nothing countrified about him. He has been 
everywhere, and seen everything. He is—or 
was—a little tired of the London season. A 
white hair of two might be seen prematurely 
glistening in his black, close-cut locks, and 
no one would suspect the wealth of strength 
and muscle in that arm which is triflipg rather 
languidly with a lady’s bouquet of hothouse 
flowers. 

“Lady Julia slways leaves town before 
August is over, then?” said Mr. Galton, just 
raising his eyes to his companion’s face. 
“And this year she goes—” 

“North. I believe it will be Filey or Scar- 
borough. You know both of the places, of 
couree ?” 

“JT am ashamed to say no. I begin to think 
& man should see something of his own coun- 


try before rambling over others. I’m sure 
you agree with me?” ® 

“TI don’t know. I shall be glad to get away 
from town; and mama likes going early. 
T'll take my flowers now, Mr. Galton; we had 
better go back; they will wonder what has 
become of me.” 

“ Let them,” said Ralph. “Consider that 
it’s all over for me,” he added, rather incoher- 
ently, “and: I’m to look forward to no more 
meetings like this, Miss Tennent. What an 
odd thing it seems for pecple to come into 
almost every-day contact for a time, and then 
go their separate ways and forget each other. 
Do you know it’s a little hard upon a fellow ?” 

Miss Tennent gave him a quick, puzzled 
glance, and laughed. 

“But I don’t see why we shouldn’t meet 
again sometimes. I suppose you’l] be here 
when all the world is here, Mr. Galton ?” 

“No, I’m a rover. My cousin—you've 
heard of him, I think; they call him the count 
—lays forcible hands on me and carries me 
off whither he will. He has some mad plan 
about Africa in his head now. Never mind 
that, however. You say you are glad to get 
away to the country, Miss Tennent. I don’t 
thifk you'd like the country all the year 
round.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said the young lady dryly. 
“T’ve an idea, nevertheless, that I should have 
made a very good farmer’s daughter. But 
I’m not likely to try the country; it wouldn’t 
suit mama.” 

When the captain spoke next, they were 
moving on into the ball-room, and he atil) 
held the flogvers. 

“TI wish you’d give me one,” he said. “Do. 
Tm not a sentimental man, but I should like 
one of these. I'll keep it as an augury that 
we shall meet again.” 

And then a gentleman came up to claim 
Miss Tennent, anf Ralph’s chance was over. 
He stood a little while watching her, moodily, 
so absorbed in his own thoughts that he 
started when a voice at his elbow accosted 
him familiarly. 

“ Hipped, Galton ? Or—let me whisper it— 
caught at last? Poor old boy! I did think 
you were fire-proof. A man ought to be, by 
Jove, in sueh an atmosphere as this. But 
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Lady Lucy doesn’t do the thing badly, con- 
sidering how poor they are.” 

“Poor!” repeated Ralph, speculatively. 

“ Pinched, very; and three daughters to get 
offher hands, Lookather. Upon my word, 
I’ve a sort of admiration for these indefatiga- 
ble women. And she has been handsome, 
too.” 

Now Mr. Galton experienced a sensation of 
disgust at these remarks. He hardly knew 
why, for a very little time ago he might prob- 
ably have made them himself. He shook off 
the unwelcome critic, and passedon. He had 
a great mind to alter his plans. He was ac- 
countable to no one, he thought rather dis- 
mally. He was @one in the world, and his 
own master; what would it matter to any- 
body where he went or what he did? 

More people in that room who knew him 
nodded to each other; and murmured that the 
captain was caught at last; but inasmuch as 
these kept their opinions quiet, they did not 
hurt him. Lady Julia herself had not been 
unmindful of him, nor of the little tableau on 
the staircase. It was true that she had three 
daughters, and was a care-worn, hard-worked 
woman. Moreover, this one, Evelyn, was 
the youngest, and, as her mother considered, 
the most hopeless of the three. The poor 
lady thought of the baronetcy in prospect, and 
sighed out a great sigh of mingled hope and 
despair. They were so very poor, and it was 
so difficult to keep up appearances and live 
like the rest of the world. And these “at 
homes,” which of course she must give for 
her daughters’ sakes, did pull so heavily upon 
her fean purse. The annual visit to the sea- 
side, too, was an indispensable outlay. She 
could not be in London when all the world 
was rushing away from it. But here, too, 
that necessity for economy had to be consid- 
ered; and when some kindly adviser went 
inte raptures over Scarborough, and assumed 
that of course the fashionable south was the 
only part to be thought of, Lady Julia smiled 
a ghastly smile, and said that she dared not 
try it—the air was too relaxing for the girls. 
Her medical man had positively ordered the 
North Clif. Indeed, Lady Julia herself need- 
ed bracing. She knew in her secret heart 
that this evening, from which she had hoped 
so much, must be reckoned a failure so far as 
the affairs of her youngest daughter were 
concerned. 

“Evelyn might,” said her tadyship, with 
bitter irritation; “the game was in her own 
hands; I know she might have brought this 
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tardy captain to the point; and he will be 
Sir Ralph—not that a baronet is mach; but 
then he is rich. I almost wish we were not 
going away.” 

If Lady -Julia could have koown the 
thoughts which perplexed the brain of the 
country squire that night, what a brilliant 
ray would have shot across her gloomy re- 
grets and forebodings. * 


CHAPTER IL. 

“I pon’r understand thee, Ralpho mio. 
Talk of the attractions of this place—and to 
me! Stuff! Will you smoke?” 

The squire turned in his seat and took the 
offered cigar. 

“1 like the place,” he said ; “it’s fresh; and 
you needn’t have come; nobody wanted you, 
that I know of.” 

The gentleman of the cigar case, a slim, 
black-haired fellow, with a fine mustache, and 
a would-be Italian air about him, shrugged 
his shoulders slightly, and punctured the end 
of his cigar preparatory to lighting it. When 
this was accomplished, he threw a glance over 
the bay, farabove which the two were lounging 
on an iron seat amongst the shrubs and flow- 
ers. He slurred over the shoals of white sails 
in the distance with serene contempt; they 
were probably only insignificant trading ves- 
sels; and then he came back to the pier and 
the little packet which had got up steam, and 
was scudding away for Filey. 

“As to me, it matters little. I am every- 
where, and everything, except stationary. 
But, Ralpho, think of Ischia and Baie. To 
us who have stood on Tiberio and seen the 
sunlight shine on Napoli and its blue bay; on 
Amalfi; on—but what signifies talking? As 
little as these Sicilians understand the admi- 
ration of the forestieri, which, nevertheless, 
they trade upon, can I comprehend this mad 
rush to a bleak northern rock and its chilly 
waters, unless—” 

“Well, count, unless? Suppose I were 
tired of wandering in foreign lands ?” 

“Non capito.” 

“Speak English, Dick, and don’t pretend ;” 
said the country squire, brusquely. “T shall 
not indulge you with that fictitious count any 
longer. It has got so habitual, that people 
will actually begin to believe the scapegrace 
of his family’ a real live count.” 

“You are so energetic,” remonstrated the 
count, feebly; “so very English. Seriously, 
Ralpho, you introduced me last night to a 
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Lady Julia something—forget what. A rath- 
er lean woman, you know, with daughters; 
. one of them like a capriote girl, only not so 
handsome. There can be no attraction in 
that quarter, eh?” . 
_ “Seriously, Dick,” retorted Ralph, “ I wish 
“ you would become a respectable member of 
society. Give up the wanderer, and settle 
down—amarry, if any one will have you.” 

The count took his cigar from his lips in 
speculative amazement. 

“Amico mio, I possess a bare competency 

for one. Look at me. Are these hands to 
work? Is this restless soul to be still? No, 
-no, the fool marries and settles down; the 
great-hearted man travels. He enlarges his 
experience; he learns from the wide open 
book of human nature; be becomes a god in 
his knowledge of good and evil; he is able to 
move men like puppets to his will.” 

“And then?” said Ralph, with an odd sort 
of pity in his tone; “and then he grows old, 
and his friends, if he has made any, which is 
doubtful, fall away, and his knowledge turns 
to bitterness, and—” 

“Ah, bah! my good fellow, no croaking: 
it’s commonplace. The best of life is but in- 
toxication. Come, we will settle the Burton 
and Speke controversy next. We will have 
@ look at the Victoria-Nyanza. Let us go at 
once, and give up the capriote. Ralph,” said 
the count more earnestly, “don't you know 
that you are a catch in the matrimonial mar- 
ket-place? The lean woman knows it, my 
Pius Eneas. I have spoken. If this goes on 
I shall feel compelled, as your cousin and 
fidus Achates, to win the young lady’s affee- 
tions myself, and save you. It’s distressing to 
think of, I know—a blighted young heart— 
consumption, an early grave—but che fare?” 

Captain Galton’s face flushed an angry red; 
then he broke into a laugh; for what use to 
be angry with the count? 

“Dick, you are an insufferable puppy, and 
worse ; but we have been friends. Don’t force 
me to quarrel with you.” 

“Who,1? I quarrel? .My dear boy, what 
for? I haven’t the evergy in me. By the 
Way, en garde; cigars down.” 

The two gentlemen rose, and the wandering 
count, Richard Galton, familiarly Dick, stood 
for some moments as a Frenchman would 
stand with his hat in his hand,in the vain 
expectation of being told to return it to its 
natural position. Lady Julia scarcely saw 
him. For Ralph her sweet smile, her most 
cordial hand shake ; for Ralph at first a charm- 
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ing flow of animated trifies, and then a slight 
expression of regret in answer to his polite 
inquiries after the two absent daughters. 
Dear Evelyn was not quite well, and Grace 
had remained in doors with her; but it was 
nothing; it would pass off. Most probably 


they should all enjoy together the evening 


promenade atthe Spa. Delightful, was it not? 
All the pleasure of the sea air combined with 
the attractions ofa concert room. Mr, Gal- 
ton would excuse Lady Julia now; she was 
really obliged to pass on. 

The count, looking after her ladyship, 
twinkled his black eyes as he selected a fresh 
cigar, and said aloud, “Keen, very keen. 
Never mind, Ralpho. Wehave been fellow- 
travellers too long to be separated. You will 
yet traverse with me the bogs of Uganda, and 
stand enraptured on the shores of the mighty 
lake.” 

Ralph never heard a word; he was looking 
down into the short grass under his feet with 
a lazy halfsmile on his lips that told his 
cousin well enough where his thoughts had 
wandered, Richard Galtom sank back on 
the iron seat, and smoked, sulkily. 

“ Tt never shall be, if I can help it,” said the 
gentleman to himself. “Is my life to be 
mulcted of half its luxuries for a dark-faced 
girl with a gaunt mama? No, Ralpho mio, 
I can’t afford to lose thee. Pleasant compa- 
ny and a long purse—no, no!” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Lapy JULIA sat in the amphitheatre under 
the colonnade, well screened from any draught. 
A slim gentleman with an olive complexion 
had secured this seat for her, and he had been 
talking to her for some time: one Jow lan- 
guid voice amidst the general buzz, distinct 
only to the ear for which it was intended. 
Lady Julia’s eyes had wandered to the little 
pavilion wherein the band was stationed, and 
her attention, to all appearance, was fixed 
upon the rows of gas jets running rownd it ; 
the glittering chandelier and the musicians 
themselves. No one would have guessed, 
except perhaps her companion, the suppressed 
anxiety which was hidden under her smile as 
she listened to the conversation of the slim 
gentleman beside her. 

“ He was always an excitable fellow,” pro- 
ceeded the latter, gently. “A very good fel- 
low indeed, very; my nearest friend, in fact, 
as well as my cousin; bat a confirmed rover, 
I fear, like myself, by this time. You know 
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how much we all become the creatures of 
habit.” 

“I suppose so,” said Lady Julia, still 
smiling. “But habits may be broken, you 
know.” 

The count shook his head. 

“Te might have been better, as you ob- 
served just now, Lady Julia, if my cousin had 
settled down early in life and become a steady 
country squire; but that is all over now; it is 
too late. Iam firmly convinced that Ralph 
will never marry. As for me, there are no 
social considerations to affect my movements. 
Lonely men, Lady Julia, naturally seek to 
create for themselves interests and pursuits in 
place of those which are denied to them. 
These may be but as paste to the diamond. [ 
cannot say. I fancy in Ralph’s position I 
might have been different, yet you see how 
it is with him; and, after all, what a fine gen- 
erous fellow he is! Forgive me, however; tt 
must seem egotistical in me to parade my 
friend before you. I~” 

Don’t say so, Mr. Galton. I ama believer 
in friendship. The world scarcely does justice 
to it.” 

A slight smile curled the count’s black 
moustache, but he did not answer, for just 
then the “Guards’ Waltz” struck up, and 
Lady Julia began to speak of the music. It 
fell softly on other ears besides those of the 
poor harassed lady, if indeed there was any 
softness in it to her anxious heart. 

“ You remember where we heard that last,” 
said Captain Galton; “and the flower you 
gave me. I said I’d keep it as an augury, and 
you see we have met again. Miss Tennent, 
have I-done something to offend you?” 

He asked this with a sudden accession of 
bravery, for he had been disappointed. This 
was not the young lady who had stood with 
him on the staircase, but a chilly likeness of 
her. Ralph did not know why, but as he 
recoiled from the freezing politeness of her 
greeting, an angry, uneasy suspicion darted 
into his mind, with the count for its object. 
It was soon banished, however. As he asked 
that bold question, Ralph, leaning over the 
wall with hie face seaward, was dimly ¢con- 
scious of all the surroundings, which, as part 
of a whole, seemed to come between him and 
the answer. He saw the lights spring up in 
the little fishing smacks out on the bay, and 
heard the gentle slush of the water against 
the wall as he ledned over it. Behind him 
there was a moving of chairs under the colon- 
nade, and the buzz of a thousand voices, as 


the tulip-bed of human beings sauntered in 
two distinct streams up and down; and, over 
all, mingling with other sounds and softening 
them, the music of the “ Guards’ Waltz.” He 
waited patiently for Evelyn’s answer, but it 
did not come. And all at once this poor 
foolish country squire felt his heart leap into 


‘his throat, and his pulses stand still at the 


light touch of a gloved hand on his arm. He 
knew the next moment that the action was 
unconscious, and she was not thinking of him. 

“Mr. Galton,” said Evelyn, “look there?’ 
The moon bad come out from behind a cloud, 
and threw down one long line of rippling 
glory to the edge of the bay. A fishing-boat 
broke the line; a mass of black with silver 
light upon it. They cduld almost see the 
form of the fisherman stand out ia relief 
against the black shadow of his boat, and his 
red light shone like a watchfire in the whiter 
radiance of the moonbeams. Ralph did look 
at all this, and from it he tarned to his com- 


panion. 

“ How smal! it makes one feel, doesn’t it?” 
said Evelyn; “and what poor affair all this 
gas and glitter seems. I wonder what the 
fisherman out there thinks of the quiet night, 
and the silver on his face. Nothing, perhaps. 
I should like to change places with him for 
five minutes.” 

Mr. Galton did not answer. He could not 
take his eyes from her face, it was so changed. 
All the coldness was gone out of it, all the 
stiffuess and propriety which had so irritated 
and disappointed him. And yet it was with 
a little pang of regret that he acknowledged 
to himself how far away he was, individually, 
from her thoughts, and how little he had to 


‘do with the change. For the moment, he 


was simply one of the mass of human beings 
—a sort of abstract comprehension to which 
her own instinctively appealed. 

“Look round,’ she went on, “and listen. 
Thousand of lives, and every life astory; wito 
knows how hard some of these stories are? 
And then, hear the perpetual hush of the sea 
as it creeps up the shore. I’ve read that 
somewhere ; as though a pitiful patient “ hush” 
were all that could be said to every strug 
gling soul in its sorrow. But they wont be 
patient for all that. It makes one want to 
eomfort people. I’ve an insane desire at 
times to br¢dak away over the rubicon and see 
if my hand can bind up no wound before I 
die.” 

“You are thinking of Florence Night- 
ingale ?” 
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“ Yes, 1am, and.of such she was. Not 
‘that I could ever follow their steps. I rise 
mo further than wishes—empty and prof 
itless.” 

' “You are so young,” said the captain, 
uneasily. “ When you know a little more of 
the world—” 

» “The world?’ broke in Evelyn, with some 
Ditterness. “What world, Mr. Galton? you 
. forget that this is my third season. No! I 
don’t think I want to know more of the 
‘world,” 

The captain’s next venture was a quotation 
from a poem, and it was a blunder. She 
turned upon him with a quick return to the 
old manner. 

“I hate poetry; I never could bearit. Mr. 
Galton, I am disposed to hate you, too, for 
having been a listener to my ravings just now. 
Don’t let us play the ridiculous any more, 
Please. I shall go and find mama.” 

.. They turned towards the crowded amphi- 
theatre, Evelyn leading the way, seemingly 
indifferent as to whether Ralph followed or 


“mot. As for bim, the light dazzled’ bis eyes, 


the braying chorus which had succeeded the 
“Guard's Waltz” deafened him, and he was 
vexed. Perhaps Miss Tennent knew this, and 
repented a little. At any rate, he found him- 
self all at once face to face with her, and heard 
her voice saying, with something of appeal in 
it, “ Mr, Galton, some day, if mama can get 
over her dread of the water, we will go for the 
sail you spoke of. Good-night!” 

* She held ovt her hand to him, and then 
went away. Ralph had a glimpse of the 
eount’s figure rising to follow him as he 
tarned to leave the promenade. He had a 
sert of indistinct consciousness that an arm 
was thrust through his own, that he was led 
wanesisting amongst winding paths, shrubs 
aad grottoes, while the distant music mingled 
oddig with the never-ceasing tramp over the 
bridge, and the red spark of Richard Galton’s 
cigar flashed before him from time .to time, as 
‘the count took it from his lips to tell some 
dresh anecdote of Lady Julia’s powers of 
nese. But the captain knew all this very 
waguely indeed, and he only roused himself 
with astart when his cousin stood suddenly 
‘before him in the path and barred his 


iprogress. 

“You are bad company, amico,’and I'll go,” 
reall the count. He bent forward a little as 
the-qpoke, and his small black eyes gleamed 
jinto Ralph’s with an expression of intense 
umiadbief. : 
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“Have a care of the capriote, Ralpho mio. 
There’s an ugly story that she was engaged 
to some poor fellow, and has jilted him for a 
greater match. You and I know that the 
Lady Julia would manage this, don’t we. A 
clever woman, very, A rivederti.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THERE was a concert in the assembly rooms 


at the Spa, and the promenade was thinner 


than usual. Captain Galton sauntered about 
among the flowers up above, trying to make 
up his mind. He had a cigar in his mouth, 
and every now and then the red spark at the 
end would go out while he stopped to smile 
down into the turf at his feet, like a modern 
Narcissus, only the image that be saw there 
was not his own. And at times, something 
troubled this image—a momentary cloud only, 
which just darkened it to his eyes and then 
vanished. It was the speech which Riehard 
Galton had made some nights ago when he 
parted from his cousin in disgust at his lack of 


attention. Not that Ralph believed it, He 
thrust the idea from him with supreme scorn 
when it obtruded itself upon his brighter 
dreams. But the thing was, it would obtrude 
itself. He couldn’t forget it, He bated the 
possibility that gossip should dare to take 
Evelyn's name upon its lips and slander it. 
For if such # thing as that of which the count 
had spoken was true, she could be no love of 
his. But it was not true; he had but to call 
up her face as he saw it at times, open and 
frank, and beautiful, exceedingly to him, and 
the doubt fled away vanquished. Some day, 
he thought, he might tell her this idle story 
and laugh at it with her. They had met very 
often in these last days, and the count, gazing 
on the sort of mental paralysis which had 
seized his cousin, so far as the outer world 
was concerned, shrugged his shoulders with a 
moody “ e sciolto,” and almost despaired. He 
did not know that even now fate was about to 
play a single stroke in his favor. Captain 
Galton suddenly flung away his cigar and 
started at a quick pace to walk up the castle 
cliff. He had been idle all day, and he wanted 
a good stiff climb, and space and solitude to 
think it all over once again. He passed ‘the 
one-armed sailor with his miniature ship, not 
stopping to talk as he usually did, but pressing 
on as though he had some object to gain in 
reaching the ruins before him at a given mo- 
ment. He stood on-the broad summit of the 
eliff and leaned back against the iron railings, 
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about his head. Again he saw the lights be- 
gin to spring up in the fishing-boats on the 


. bay, and the moon come out from a cloud and 


shine down upon them as it had done when 
Evelyn touched his arm to make him look. 
He was thinking of her, of the count’s words, 
which did so haunt him, and of a possible 
faturte, when he turned his head and saw a 
figure coming from amongst the ruins in front 


of him. An odd feeling of uneasiness began 


to steal over the captan. He had no tinie to 
wonder what it meant, for the figure came on 
hastily. It was a man, hatless like himself, 
but with a face that looked haggard and wild 
in the moonlight, and with bloodshot eyes that 


seemed to see only one spot in all the waste of 


water far away below the cliff. 

Captain Galton was a brave man, but there 
was something in this wild figure and its mad 
rush towards the iron railing—all that separa- 
ted it from the precipice beyond—which made 
him draw his breath sharply, witha vague 
sensation of terror—not altogether for himself. 


It flashed upon him suddenly that the man 
was about to throw himself over. There was 
no time to think. Instinctively, Ralph started 
from his leaning posture and stood between 
him and the railings. 

“ Are you mad?” shouted Ralph. “Stop!” 
There was a single violent word in answer, 
and Ralph Galton saw the stranger fling up 


his arms and spring forward on one side of him. 


The next moment the two had grappled with. 
each other. Ralph felt the hot breath on his 

cheek, and the two arms close round him like 

a vice; but the country squire had been too 

well trained to be taken by surprise. Fora 
few seconds he stood his ground firmly, and 

then all at once the man’s grasp relaxed; his 

arms dropped heavily, and he stood back 

staring at his opponent with an expression of 
rage and hatred. The moon shone full on the 

two faces; Ralph’s a little paler than usual, 

but steady and composed ; the stranger's hag- 

gard and gaunt, with dark hollows under his 

eyes, and a quiver of suppressed passion about 

his lips. 

“Yout" he cried out at last, raising his 
hand and shaking it at the captain. “I knew 
it would be so; a fit meeting. You miserable, 
cowardly villain! I wish I had a pistol that 
I might shoot you like a dog. I swear I 
would do it, if they hanged me for it.” 

He went a little nearer and peered up 
into Ralph’s face of amazement with a flerce 
sneer, | 


“I saw you with her last night,” he said, 
between his teeth. “O, it was pleasant! 
honeyed moments, were they not? Just so 
she used to smile on me before you came and 
bought her with your pitiful money. You 
poor dupe, you fancy she cares for you. I 
tell you it’s a lie. She loves me—me,a poor 
devil of a younger son who had nothing but 
his love to give, and so she sells herself to you. 
No, I'll not punish you; the punishment is 
enough. Fool! you may take her to your 
home, but her soul is mine to all eternity.” - 

Captain Galton stood stunned and helpless 
as this strange flow of words fell from the 
man’s lips. The dark ruins,and the grass, 
and the distant light, all danced before his 


eyes in one confused mass, and the only 


thought that stood out clear before him was 
this; Richard Galton’s tale was true. He 
never stopped to reason about it. The terri- 
ble earnest and reality which burnt this man’s 
words into his heart left no room for mistrust 
or hope. A little while the two stood there 


facing each other, and then the reaction which 


follows such stormy passions as his came upon 
the stranger, and he staggered to the railings 
and sank into a sitting posture with his fore- 
head in his hands. 

“Why did you stop me?” he said. “It’s 
cool down there, and my head ison fire. I 
am quiet enough now; the devil has gone out 
of me. Leave me to myself, if you are a wise 
man.” 

Ralph was silent a moment, and then he 
bent his white face down close. to the hands 
which looked so cold and bony in the moon- 
light. 

“As you are a man,” he said,in a low voice, 
“ as you shall answer for every word spoken 
here, was she your promised wife ?” 

“TI swear it.” 

“And she—threw you over for—me ?” 

“ For your money, you fool. Go,I tell you, 
while I am quiet, and free from this devilish 
torment. Hush! who’s that?” 

Ralph started back, for a hand was put on 
his arm drawing him away, and a third voice 
broke the spell, which tempted him still to 
question. 

“T didn’t mean to be a listener,” said the 
count, gently, “ but come away now.” 

Like a man in a dream, Ralph turned and 
went down the hill with his cousin. He 
hardly knew, indeed, where he was going or 
what it was that had happened; he only felt 
that terrible, dead weight of oppression; of 
something in the background which he must 
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think over by-and-by when he should be able 
for it; that shrinking of the soul from such an 
examination, which comes upon us with some 
heavy and unlooked-forblow. Halfway down 
the hill the hand on his arm grew heavier with 
‘a momentary pressure, and the count spoke, a 
‘novel gentleness in his tone. 
Poor old boy !” he said, “ I’m sorry.” 

Ralph turned with a sudden bitter and un- 
accountable irritation, and shook him off. 

“ Leave me to myself, Dick. I don’t want 
pity, and there are times when a man can’t 
brook being worried.” 

The count walked on, and Ralph, leaning 
against the wall, watched the round balls of 
light far away on the promenade, and heard 
once more faintly the music of the “ Guard’s 
Waltz.” Was she amongst that dim throng of 
moving figures? Only last night they had 
talked together beside the sea wall; and a 
dull sense of self-contempt came over him as 
he remembered his own happiness at being 
near her. With a common spirit of self- 
torment Ralph left his position and went to 
walk up and down amongst the gay people on 
the promenade. He would go over it all 
again; he would call back the dream which 
had made that place of bustle and glitter so 
sweet a paradise to him; he even sought out 
the exact spot where Evelyn had stood listen- 
ing to him the night before. 

“False,” cried Ralph, with a silent, inward 
cry. It was all he could say or think. The 
word was stamped upon everything he saw, in 
his bitterness. False—to her lover, to him, 
and to herself; false and mercenary. 

“Like the rest of the world,” he said, 
aloud, turning from the sea; “ I’ve done with 
it.” 


Some one looked up in his face astonished, 
but he did not care. What were appearances 
to him? What was life—what anything? 

“Dick,” said the captain, coming suddenly 
upon his cousin that night, “let us go. Lady 
Julia must have a farewell card, and then for 
Egypt, or Panama; California, or the Cata- 
combs; but the farther away the better. I'll 
never see old England again.” 


CHAPTER V. 
NEVER again. Away from it all and forget 
it. What was this foolish dream of a few 
. weeks that it should wreck a life like his? 
Captain Galton walked up and down the plat- 
form, glancing aimlessly into the carriages of 
‘the train that stood waiting its time. Not 
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that he caréd about choosing his seat; but he 
was restless and miserable, impatient to be 
off; and he could not stand as the count did, 
to all appearances absorbed in the conversa- 
tion which was going on briskly between the 
station-master and some of the passengers. 
Chancing to glance at his cousin, however, 
Mr. Galton’s attention was caught by the ex- 
pression of his face; it had a strangely eager 
look; the nostrils were dilated and the thin 
lips compressed. Ralph’s eyes rested upon 
him with a languid wonder, and when he 
looked up and saw them he started and went 
hurriedly to meet his cousin. 

“ Not there,” he said,sharply, as the captain 
paused. “Take the next, Ralph; we shall 
have it to ourselves.” 

Again Ralph Jooked up at him wondering. 
The gentleman to whose conversation Richard 
Galton had been listening had chosen the 
carriage before which he stood, but in a gen- 
eral way the count liked to have fellow-trav- 
ellers. A fit of perverseness seized the coun- 
try squire. 

“This is as good as any other,” he said, 
getting in. “It doesn’t matter to us about 
being alone.” 

The count, biting his moustache as he 
followed, muttered once more between his 
teeth, “e sciolto,’ and threw himself back 
upon the cashions. The other occupants of 
the carriage continued their talk, but Ralph 
was staring vacantly into the flat expanse of 


. heath and moorland through which the train 


had begun to move, and he paid no attention 
to them. All at once, however, & sentence 
caught his ear, and made him turn away from 
the window. 

“ They think he must have thrown himself 
from the castle cliff. A one-armed sailor that 
stands at the gate begging saw just a figure 
go up the cliff late in the evening.” 

Then Ralph leaned forward and asked a 
question. 

“Yes. I wonder you didn’t hear of it,” 
was thereply. “ The whole town was talking 
of it when we came away. He was a lunatic, 
you see,and had managed to get Away from 
his keeper somehow. A _  fishing-smack 
brought in the body early this morning.” 

‘Ralph shot a glance at his cousin, but the 
count’s eyes were closed, and he seemed to be 


“It's a romantic story, too,” proceeded the 
gentleman. “The poor young fellow was en- 
gaged to be married, and the lady threw him 
over forarich merchant. They say he had 
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been mad ever since, always searching for his 
rival, and imagining every stranger that 
came in contact with him to be the man.”, 

The captain’s hands were ressed tightly 
into each other, and he spoke again slowly. 

“And—the lady ?” 

“0, she has been married some time. The 
daughter of an Irish peer—poor, of course, so 
it was best for her. This young fellow was 
only reading for the bar. I forget the name— 
Warrenne or Warriagton, I think.” 

Again Ralph glanced at his cousin, and saw 
that the sleep was sham, and the count was 
furtively watching him out of the half-closed 
eyes. An angry spot came into Captain Gal- 
ton’s cheeks, and he turned again to the flat 
landscape, thinking with desperate impatience 
what a mad fool he had been. His fellow- 
passengers talked on, but he heard nothing 
more. The count, watching him, saw once or 
twice a suppressed quiver about his lips which 
boded, he thought, no good to himself, and 
* Richard Galton sighed, for he had done a 
mean trick to no purpose, When they reach- 
ed York, the ¢aptain sprang out with an 
impatient “At last,” and on the platform he 
turned to his cousin. 

“Dick, you have played me false. You 
knew all this and never told me.” 

The count shrugged his shoulders, 

“TI only knew this morning. You were 
half cured, amico; why should I interfere to 
bring back the disease ?” 

“Our ways are different henceforth,” said 
Ralph, briefly. 

He walked a few steps down the platform, 
and then hesitated. The same impulse must 
have moved the two men; for when he paused 
and looked back he saw that the count had 
stopped also, and was looking after him with 
an unusual wistfulnessin his face. Ralph went 
back and held out his hand. 


“T can forgive you, Dick, sooner than my 
own rash credulity. We may never meet 
again, and it wont do to part like this.” 

“You're a good fellow,” said the count, 
with an odd mixture of pride and humility; 
“and I wish you all the happiness that I 
would have kept you from if I could—that is, 
if it is happiness, which 1 doubt. And so 
good-by, old fellow. You'll hear from the 
Nyanza yet.” 

“Come back with me,” said Ralph, with 
sudden compassion. 

The count shook his head, He knew that 
he was not wanted; and the life that he saw 
stretched out before his cousin would not suit 
him. He was one of that restless tribe to be 
met with occasionally scattered here and there 
about the continent or the remoter corners of 
the world; at home in all scenes, yet never at 
rest; he will wander from place to place a 
solitary man, until age or disease comes on, 
and he creeps away, sick and frightened, to 
some wayside inn, to die amongst stangers, 
alone as he has lived. 

But Ralph had little thought to spare for 
the wandering count. His mind, which had 
been so wavering when he took that walk up 
the castle cliff, wavered no longer. He knew 
now what this chance that he had so nearly 
flung away was to him. And under the 
lamps on the promenade he told Evelyn Ten- 
nent the story of his encounter, and another 
story, as old as the hills, butalwaysnew. And 
I think it would have done even the 
count’s impassive heart good to see the ra- 
diant look which beamed on Lady Julia’s 
poor tired face as she sat under the colonnade 
that night and knew that the future baronet 
was won, in spite of all those absurdly roman- 


- tie ideas with which her youngest daughter 


had been wont to drive the poor lady to 
despair. 


I. 
’Tis said, beside the classic Po 
There stands a lonely, time-scarred tower, 
Around whose gloomy base the waves 
Sing dirges to the haunted shore; 
O’er all its mouldering roof and walls 
The solemn moss and ivy clings, 
And in its lonely, deep, dark shades 
The midmght raven plumes its wings. 
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II. 
It stands deserted, grand and lone, 
Where silence holds her solemn court; 
The very statues seem to frown 
Intruders from their dark resort! 
The very air hangs sad and still, 
As if with voiceless woe oppressed ; 
And over all the mouldering pile 
The weight of awful ages rest. 
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The very moonlight grows more pale 
To enter at the baleful door; 

And, shivering slowly down the walls, 
Lies trembling on the marble floor: 

Or, taking weird and spectral shapes, 
Goes gliding down the sounding aisle, 

Where wild, white, flitting faces haunt 
The darkness of the lone, dim pile. 


Iv. 
’Tis said, within its lofty halls 
Breathe but an inadvertent sigh, 
And starting from the nooks around 
Ten thousand ghostly sighs reply, 
And whispering, whispering, whispering on, 
Among the echoes far and near, 


Vv. 

’Tis said, the dark spots on the walls 

Are marks of scattered blood and brain, 
And on the dust-strewn marble floor 

Each step is on a murder stain. 
Its filmy goblets standing there, 

That rich in antique beauty shine, 
Contain their deadly flavor yet, 

Too often filled with Borgian wine. 


vi. 
And when the midnight tempest’s glare 
Burns blue around the lonely tower, 
Upon the moaning, storm-beat stream 
Glide boats that never reach the shore; 
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' The death-white crews in gory shrouds, 
Point at the awful tower behind, 

, While strange, lone, dismal, ghostly-cries — 
Go shuddering down the midnight wind. 


Vil. 
And thus it stands, wrapped in the awe 
That years o'er lonely ruins spread, 
‘That strange, dark awe within the heart, 
That makes the living fear the dead. 
And priests have fasted, sung and prayed, 
And sacrificed in vain, the while — 
The lonely peasant ever sees 
The phantoms in that dark old pile. 


How many live in haunted towers? 

You live in one, and you, and you, 
Within whose deep, dark chambers glide 
A restless, wandering phantom crew; 

They steal in on your lonely hours, 
They gather mocking round your bed, 

And o'er your peaceless slumbers hold 
The pointed sabre by the thread. 


Ix. 
They will not sleep, they cannot die; 
They gather thick with gliding time; 
The Past, that dark Golgotha, yields 
Its every ghost of sin and crime. 
And in their hollow, ghostly tones 
They tell their stories o'er and o’er, 
Their answer to each prayer for peace 
The raven's cry of “nevermore /”” 


MY APPRENTICE. 


BY BARBARA SOUTHERLAND. 


“Dean me, Mrs. Ruggs,” said Mrs. Dr. 
Winthrop as she came rushing into my 
rooms, a little energetic, black-eyed. woman, 


“dear me, don’t -you think husband’s aunt 


Greggs has invited us there at Christmas, and 
I bave nothing to wear in the shape of a 
head. ” 

“Nothing in the house that will do?” I 
inquired. 

“No, I have been hunting all the morning 
after something that could be fixed up, and I 
cannot find a thing, save the strings and bow 
off from baby’s cloak. You see he has out- 
grown it, and I don’t believe I shall need it 
again,” said the little lady, with a toss.and a 
blush. “ But it is so faded it wont look de- 
cent, will it?” 


“It can be colored,” I suggested. 


* Yes, but magenta is the only color rib- 
bons will take and look fresh and new, and 
magenta I hate.” 

“Braid it in with some black velvet,” I 
said. “The contrast will relieve its fadiness.” 

“T have none, save on my old green thibet 
dress. ‘Will that do?” 

“ Yes, steam it, and brush it up; it will look 
as good as new.” 

The doctor’s wife was just closing the door, 
when she stepped back again. “What shall 
you charge for the lace crown and wire taste ? 
Be as reasonable as you can, please ?” 

A little anxiety was in her voice, I knew 
it was not owing to the parting with a few 
cents, had she those cents to spare, but there 
were four little representatives at home in the 
Winthrop family, which with her husband's 
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slender practice, and failing health, required 
some calculation to keep in repair on their 
slender income. And so I said, “Only 
seventy-five cents,” which simply covered 
cost of material. 

“How kind in you to beso low. IfIam 
ever left to depend upon my own resources, 
I shall be a milliner.” 

“It is not all smooth sailing in millinery,” 
I replied, with asmile. . 

“I know it cannot be. But I have tried 
so hard to fook respectable on what little I 
have; not but what we have enough,” she 
added hastily, “but the children need so much 
to make them comfortable, that before I am 
aware of it the purse is nearly empty. I don’t 
care for myself, though, but husband used to 
be so fastidious, I dread to have him think me 
a dowdy.” 

Poor woman, I knew how to sympathize 
with her. Ihad not forgotten the selfsame 
efforts on my own part, for one, who if he 
now beholds me, it is with the spiritual, not 
the mortal eye. How many times I bad 
sponged the soiled ribbon, or colored up the 
faded bits, that might add a charm or give a 
freshness to my toilet. 

New ones were luxuries which sickness 
and expense forbade. Perhaps it is for this 
reason I am a milliner now. What at first 
was a necessity became a pleasure; so when 
one of us was taken, and the other left, my 
duties of obtaining a livelihood and my hap- 
piness lay hand in hand. 

That there might have been a spice of 
vanity in all this 1 will admit, but I not only 
deem it pardonable, but recall it with pride 
aud pleasure, that in my husband’s eyes at. 
least, I retained the fairness and freshness of 
my girlhood. 

So my business, simply a milliner, has its 
dignity and office for me, 

While my mind has been busy, my fingers 
have wrought at that bright head-dress, with 
its soft folds of lace, intertwined with shim- 
mering ribbon that will give a new charm in 
the eyes of some loved one to faded woman- 
hood. 

Time has passed on, The little strings 
from off the baby’s clouk braided in with the 
black velvet, and twined into a head-dress, 
has had its mission. A shred of vanity as it 
was, it was the offspring of a woman’s pride 
and affection, more valuable, more endearing, 
by all these little economical artifices to 
make it respectable. 

But no more need will the little doctor's 
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wife have to twine a head-dsess for eyes that 
can no longer see. Death has crossed the 
threshold, the husband has gone, and self- 
reliance now is her only support. 

So to-day she sits in my back shop, My 
Apprentice, And, instead of sermonizing, I 
must introduce you to my business. 

Listen to the calls. “ More pins wanted.” 
“No 60 thread.” “What’s the price of Mrs. 
Briggs’s bonnet?” Another voice, “That 
old maid Betsey Jefferies is real hateful. We 
did the best we could on her bonnet, and she 
has returned it twice.” 

“ What’s the matter now, Georgie ?” 

* O, Betsey Jefferies thinks the bows pinch- 
ed up too much, they avant half so placket 
as she is,” 

“Never mind, make a cartwheel on it tn 
the shape of a rosette and let it go.” 

“Dear me, Mrs. Ruggs,” says Mrs. Win- 
throp’s pleading voice, “that lady that was 
here dressed in black, says these folds never 
will do. She wants them to look as if they 
grew on.” 

“You take too small stitches Mrs. Win- 
throp; take the whole length of the needle 
on the back, and don’t let any catches show 
itself on the face.” 

“T never shall maké a milliner, I know I 
never shall,” persisted Mrs. -Winthrop. 

“ Perseverance overcometh all things,” 

“That’s what you always say, Mrs. 
Ruggs.” 

I was about to reply, when I was inter- 
rupted with: 

“ Any bonnets to-day, ma’am ?” 

“ Let us see your stock.” 

The man,a thick set, middle-aged, ordinary- 
looking fellow, hustled them over, with one 
eye on the bonnets, and the other wandering 
out into the back shop amongst the girls. 

“ What are those, sir ?” 

“Nine shillings by the dozen, ma’am; the 
best of seven braid.” His eye still roaming 
until it settled on Mrs. Winthrop. 

“Just let me look at them,” said the little 
widow, stepping out from the back shop. “I 
want to get one for Mary,” 

“ Your daughter, eh?” asked the man. 

“ Yessir,” replied Mrs. Winthrop, modestly, 

“Well, you shall have one as cheap as I 
sell by the dozen,” 

“I will take two,” returned Mrs. Winthrop, 
selecting asmall sized and a large sized one. 

The purchases were made and the man was 


gone. 
Girls are sharpsighted ; somehow they saw 
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the man was attracted towards Mrs. Win- 
throp, and they commenced their bantering. 

* That was a widower, you may depend 
upon it,” said one. 

“Pshaw?” crimsoned Mrs. Winthrop, “how 
do you know he’s a widower?” 

“Dida’t you see, girls,” said the first 
speaker, giving a knowing wink at the rest, 
“how he shut up one eye and looked at Mrs. 
Winthrop: out of the other, just as if he 
enjoyed it ?”. 

“That’s what we did,” said the girls. 

“T presume other men look at the ladies, 
besides widowers,” returned Mrs. Winthrop. 

*O no, not with such a gusto, just as if it 
did them good,” rejoined one. 

“ What nonsense!” broke in the widow. 

“ Well, he is a widower, you may depend 
upon it,” joined the girls in one chorus. 

“ He would have had crape on his hat if he 
had been a widower,” returned Mrs. Win- 
throp. 

At this the girls all answered, girl fashion, 
they saw a piece of crape streaming down 
from his waistbands. “He probably lost it 
off from his hat,” suggested one, “ and tied it 
on his suspenders.” 

“It was his watchguard,” rejoined Mrs. 
Winthrop. 

“Who ever saw a crape watchguard!” 
cried the girls, in feigned indignation. 

“TI don’t care whether it was crape or not,” 
returned Mrs. Winthrop, getting up to go 
home to her dinner. 

“Now you know you do,” said the girls. 
. The litthe woman gave her head a toss, as 
much as to say, “Who cares for your ban- 
tering ?” 

It was 2 dull, drizzling morning in March, 
three months afterwards, when the same 
voice in my shop door accosted me again. 

“Any bonnets to-day, ma’am ?” 

“T will look at them,” I returned. 

“Mrs. Witthrop you may come and help 
me, select, if you please.” 

She stepped out into the front shop, the 
man bowed, apparently recognizing her. The 
selection was made, the man was boxing up 
his goods, when he turned to Mrs. Winthrop 
with the question, “ Would you like to take 
charge of a millinery establishment ?” 

“T am not qualified,” she returned. 

“ Learning your trade, eh ?” 

She responded in the affirmative. 

“T shall not get under way short of five 
or six weeks; you'll have it learned by that 
time, I suppose.” 
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“Doubtful.” She looked at me archly 
she said it. 

I spoke for her. “ Yes, she will have ‘her 
trade learned. But where do you propose 
establishing the millinery business ?” 

“In Briston. My name is Jist, and I am 
good for one six thousand. Say, madam, will 
you take charge ?” 

“Trefer you to Mrs. Ruggs, whetherIam . 
qualified, or shall be.” ‘ 

She then bowed; returning to her work. 

The man, seethg it was left with me, begun 
half apologetically: 

“You see, madam, my wife died about two 
years ago, and I’ve got three children on my 
hands, and this tramping around isn’t just 
the thing for a man with a family.” 

Out in the back shop the whispers were 
rising loud and fierce, “ Didn’t I tell you so! 
Didn’t I tell you he was a widower!” One 
voice louder than the rest reiterated it, until 
it fell upon our ears with stunning force. 
The man hawed, spit, went to the door and 
looked out as ifhe expected a thuuder storm, 
then turned round, came back, twisting his 
thumb in the buttonhole of his vest, hawed 
and spit again, and finally recommenced, 
“And you see, ma’am, I thought I might as 
well open a millinery establishment, so as to 
be doing business, and have an eye on my 
affairs athome.” 

“Yes sir,” I responded. But 1 was puzzled. 
Man milliners I do despise, and he was such 
an ordinary-looking one, too. As the respon- 
sibility was thrown upon me to decide the 
question, I simply postponed it, by telling 
him to call or write five weeks trom that 
time, and the lady herself would answer it. 

This was nuts for the girls, and they availed 
themselves of it. 

“We must polish Mrs. Winthrop up for 
that Mr. Jesicus,” says one. 

“No, Mr. Chest,” corrected another. 

“Trunk is more polite,” spoke up a third. 
“When you get married, Mrs, Winthrop, I 
wouldn’t have them calling me Mrs. Chest, 
but Mrs. Trunk, it is so much more elegant. 
Chest put me in mind of that old yellow one 
I toted up to Boston, the first time I came up 
from down east. Aunt split it up into kin- 
dling wood the next morning. At first she 
set it out into the backyard, but so many 


. called up, taking it for an oyster saloon, that 


she took an axe and demolished it.” 

Mrs. Winthrop’s only response was, “a 
widower’s bread and butter is just as good as 
anybody’s bread and butter.” ’ 
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“If it is sweet,” said the girls, “and isn’t 
heavy,” chimed in another. 

For five weeks, Mrs. Winthrop bore like a 
martyr the girls’ sallies; learned her trade 
pretty thoroughly, and said, “ yes,” when Mr. 
Jist! called for her to take charge of his 
establishment. 

I knew Mr. Jist, in engaging Mrs. Win- 
throp, had an eye to his domestic as well as 
his millinery department, so I remarked to 
her, “ I hoped she would not sacrifice herself 
enough to become the wife of any man, unless 
she thoroughly respected him.” 

1 knew, should he offer himself, it would be 
a great temptation for her to accept of him, 
although he was much inferior to her first 
husband. 

She laughed, saying, “I need have no fears, 
she should not get married again; but if she 
did, I might be assured of one thing, she 
should look out for the bread and butter.” 

“I know,” I returned, “straitened circum- 
stances are hard to bear, but there can be no 
circumstances so abhorrent, as to be obliged 
to live with one, between yourself and whom 
there can be no sympathy.” 

That she deemed my opinions intrusive I 
am well aware, for she simply bid me good- 
by, and run down to the carriage. 

Six months afterwards I received their 
wedding card, and wrapped up as I was in 
my business, I wished them well, and after- 
wards almost forgot that the pair were in 
existence, 

One day, months afterwards, who should 
drive up in their carriage, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Jist themselves. Alighting, I heard Mrs. 
Jist say, “ How awkward you are, Mr, Jist; 
why don’t you drive up nearer the platform ?” 


“You'd like to. have me drive into the: 
door, I spose,” answered back Jist, 

“ More likely, you'd drive into. the barn,” 
retorted his wife. 

At this juncture, I made my appearance, 
welcomed Mrs. Jist in,. Mr. Jist declining, 
saying business took him further. 

“You do look good here, Mrs, Ruggs,I de- 
clare; it is worth something to be free, isn’t 
it?” exclaimed Mrs. Jist, before she had 
fairly got off her things. 

“Yes, I think it is.” 

“Dear me, some folks do have their wis- 
dom teeth cut in this world, and some don’t,” 

“You don’t say you haven’t got yours 
cut?” 

“ Much as ever, though I am in a fair way 
to get them.” 

“T hope you, found all you expected in 
your married relations,” I was about to say, 
then checked myself, not deeming it aavi- 
sable. 

“Tam going to look at yourhead-dresses,” 
she observed, as she espied some on the stand- 
ard. “Do you remember that first one I 
ever had? You made it for me out of some 
old stuff I had in the house; husband always 
thought I looked well in that. Mr. Jist don’t 
think L look well in anything.” 

“ Perhaps he don’t always tell you when he 
thinks you look well.” 

“T think he doesn’t,” 

In this manner her visit began and ended. 
There was no trace of the refined, ladylike 
Mrs. Winthrop, in the whining, fretful Mrs. 
Jist. I could not analyze the change, I 
could only come to the conclusion, she had 
married for bread and butter, and was hun- 
gry still. 


CLARA LISLE. 


BY LOUISA AMELIA DUTTON. 


I. 


Ciara Lise was the only daughter of an 
old country clergyman, and she had one 
brother. At the time when my story begins, 
eare had intruded into the pretty little par- 
sonage-house—care in two forms for Clara. 
Firstly, Mr. Lisle was evidently falling into a 
very delicate state of health; secondly, her 
brother, George Lisle, was beginning to for- 
get the lessons of his youth, and to turn a 


deaf ear to his father’s advice and her entreat- 
jes. He was growing quickly into a wild, 
idle, careless young man, instead of becoming 
the stay and support of his home. The old 
man would say, sadly: 

“What will you do when I am gone, my 
son ?” 

“Ton’t talk about going, father,” he would 
reply, anxious to put off serious thought. 

“But my health is breaking, and I am old. 
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I shall soon die, George, and I have nothing 
to leave you—not a farthing.” 
“O, I'll take care of myself, father.” 

“But how? Have you any plans?” 

“ Not 1; something will turn up.” 

“I am afraid nothing will for you.” 

“ Why not for me, in particular?” 

“You have no habits of application.” 

“I suppose I have not; at least, father, I 
have never given you cause to think different- 
ly. I allow that; but if I were like other 
fellows, and had power to choose my own 
course, I would choose it, and follow it up, 
too.” 

“And what would it be?” 

“I want to be a soldier. You need not 
speak, father; I know, without your telling, 
that. might as well try for the post of ‘Man 
in the Moon,’ as think of getting a commis- 
sion, and I don’t think of it.” 

“With your commission and outfit, it will 
take, at least five hundred pounds to start 
you.” 

“ That at least. Well, father, I am tired of 
_ staying in the house, this fine, bright day. I 
am off to the village.” 

“ Do not be late to-night in returning home, 
George.” 

These would always be the last words on 
George's leaving home, and George would 
always promise with a ready, “O, no sir;” 
but, alas! the promise was seldom kept. 


IL. 


Mr. Lisle lay ill of his last illness—a natu- 
ral, slow sinking of the whole man. His mind 
was perfectly clear to the last, and periectly 
calm and happy, except on one subject—the 
after-fate of his children. Many a poor, 
wretchedly-paid, over-worked clergyman 
must be troubled in his last hours with sim- 
ilar reflections to those of Mr. Lisle. The 
simplicity and thankfulness with which he 
spoke of his past life and its mercies was 
touching. He had not been able to save any 
money, as may be supposed, and except an 
insurance, effected some years before on his 
life for five hundred pounds, he had nothing 
to leave bebind him. 

“This five hundred pounds must be yours 
only, my dear Clara. Your brother must 
strive to maintain himself. The interest of 
this money will suffice to clothe you, and 
supply many little needs. You know ‘that 
your aunt wishes to receive you, do you not ?” 
he said, shortly before he died. 


“Aunt Bradford?” 

“ Yes, my dear. Her kindness in making 
the offer took me by surprise. She knows 
that you will have enough for dress and 
pocket-money; but for that she could net 
have taken you, she said. You know. that 
she has many children and little means.” ' 

“Dear papa, it grieves me terribly to hear. 
you speak of dying. You will not die; you 
will get strong again, I trust and pray.” : 

“ Never, my child, never! But we will not 
speak of that now; your brother—your poor 
brother's future—that is the subject which 
presses on me in my dying moments, and de- 
prives me of rest. 1 have:no hope for him, 
Clara; he will, I fear, turn out a degraded, 
bad man.” 

“He must go into the army.” 

“Ah, if he could! Al) his wishes lie there.” 

“ He can, quite easily.” 

“Tell me, my child, I am weak; tell me 
how you mean.” 

“He must have the five hundred pounds, 

” 


“Never! I forbid you to think of it.” 

“ Papa, it would save him.” 

“ It cannot be.” 

“T can do so well for myself.” 

“ You do for yourself! My poor child, you 
do not know the hard, cold world as I know 
it; you would be thrown on its merey, its cold 
kindness. Your aunt could not receive you.” 

“I know she could not receive me, I should 
not wish it. But I can take care of myself; I 
can go out as a governess; I can teach—you 
know you have taught me so carefully—and I 
am fond of children.” 

“A hard, hard life you would choose, my 
child. No, it must not be.” 2 

“Dear papa, it would be the greatest com- 
fort I could have. George would do so well; 
and then, when he is a fine brave colonel, he 
could come home and take care of me. Be- 
sides, Aunt Bradford is poor, and even though 
she were rich, I had rather earn my own 
bread.” 

She spoke with deep and earnest feeling, 
‘and in a voice often scarcely audible for weep- 
ing. Her father never took his gaze from her 
face, and slowly, but surely, her earnestly 
pleading looks affected him. He did not an- 
swer her at the time, but sunk intoa quiet 
slumber. When he woke he called her to him. 

“ Clara, I have thought of your words, and 
you convince me. He would go to ruin, but 
you will be safe. Yes, safe and happy through 
your earnest purpose, your innocence, your 
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trust in God. Something comforts me, and 
tells me you will be safe; yes, every hair of 
your head will be safe. My child, I will do 
as you wish me. All shall be his. I can leave 
you nothing but my best blessing.” 

“ That is the best and dearest of all.” 

“ There is a better and adearer, my child— 
the blessing of God; surely it is yours.” 


IIL 


When all was over, George was much sur- 
prised at the disposal of the money. 

“All for me! No, Clara, I’m not quite bad 
enough to take it; to rob you—yes, rob—it 
would be nothing better. We'll halve it.” 

“ Half would do you no good; it wouldn’t 
buy your commission.” - 

“ It woulda't; but I’m not wild enough to 
think of such a thing. There is some good in 
me, though you and my poor fagher have not 
seen much of it, and it is pretty deep down, I 
confess. I have sume head for accounts, and 
Vl go and be clerk iu a merchant's office; or, 
it I cannot get that,in ashep. You shail live 
with me and give up the thoughts of oane- 
essing.” 

“No, George; you would soon grow weary. 
I know your kind heart, but that sort of life 
would not suit you ; and besides, I have a litte 
pride; I want to have an officer for my 
brother.” 

“ You are a silly little thing.” 

“T cannot help that.” 

“It wouldn’t take five hundred pounds for 
my commission; as for my outiit, any army 
agent would advance me money. Iam sure [ 
eould leave at least fifty pounds with you.” 

“ No, George; do nothing of the kind. You 
would be ¢harged extravagant iuterest most 
likely, and it is useless for you to imagine you 
could save anything out of an ensign’s pay. 
You must keep the money; our dear father 
left it entirely for your own needs now, and 
if ever you age rich you can help me.” 

Thus Clara y decided. Her broth- 
er was at first deeply affected by her kindness, 


and constantly protested against her self-sac-_ 


rifice; but in a few days the warmth of his 
first Jeelings wore Moff, and she had nothing 
left to sustain her isthe hard path of duty she 
had chosen but her desire to do right, and her 
uuselfish love for him. 

Clara and her brothet left the little parson- 
aye-house within ten days after their father’s 
death. 

They took, for the time being, a lodging in 

10 


the village, in the house of a good old woman, 
to whom thelr father had been very kind. 
Willingly would old Mrs. Reid have taken 
them in for nothing, but Clara declared to her 
that she had enough to meet all her require- 
ments for some time to come. 

They were scarcely two days settled in their 
new abode, when Clara received a letter from 
her Aunt Bradford, to the effect that she was 


- Coming to visit them,and the next day she 


arrived. 

A quaint, fussy old body was Mrs. Bradford, 
full of ideas of her own importance, and very 
fond of her own will and way. Clara @as 
alone when her aunt was ushered into the 
little greund-floor parlor. After the first 
greetings and condolences, Mrs. Bradford re- 
marked, with a business-like change of tone: 

“And the five hundred pounds, my dear; 
how did your poor father~my poor brother— 
how did he arrange about it? He loft is all 
to you, of course ?” 

“I think he would have done.” 

“ Would have done ?” 

“Yes; but he saw it well to change his 
mind.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear! why should he change 
it?” 

“He thought I could do better without 
money than George.” 

“Your father must have lost his senses!” 

“ No, indeed, aunt; he knew it was my wish, 
George will do very well if he is given'a 
chance; but he must be given the chance, 
poor iellow.” 

“Well, my dear, you must appeal to 
George's good sense and brotherly feeling, and. 
I should think he will give up his share.” 

“ It is not a share; he has all.” 

“Ali! And the little “plate, and the house 
furnitwre, and your father’s books ?” 

“ Yes, aunt.” 

“ Well, your father must haye been mad!” 

“O aunt, it grieves me so to hear you speak 
thus! He knew what my wish was, aud what 
poyr George’s needs were, and he acted for 
the best for both of us.” 

“Well, Wf you think it’s for the best, of 
eourse I’ve no more to say.” 


“I do, indeed! I trust weshall all fndit - 


so. George will help me when he can; I can 
trust his kind heart.” 

Fiddle faddie !” said Mrs, 

“ It is his time of need just now, aunt. Ha 
must be propped up at any little cust or 
sacrifige on my part.” 

“ Well, you know yous own planaso well 
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that it seems I need not take upon’ me to ad- 
vise. Perhaps I may just remark, that having 
four or five girls of my own to provide for, 
and little enough for them, you can scarcely 
expect me to find you in clothes or pocket- 
money, I should think.” 

“Ido not expect it, aunt!” anda bright 
blush suffused her cheek as she spoke. 


“ Because, if you do, I must disappoint you. - 


But perhaps you will think better of the mat- 
ter, and use your influence with George. Mr. 
Bradford says he could get you eight per 
o@t. for that money; and, let me see, five 
eights are forty. You see, it would be forty 
pounds a year if you get the whole five hun- 
dred, as you certainly ought. You could 
allow me thirty of that, and then you would 
have ten for yourself—quite enough for a 
young girl to dress on. I could often give 
you a dress of mine that would suit you nice- 
ly. ‘Then you would be such a help to me, I 
know. You could teach the three younger 
girls, they are very obedient; and in this way 
you would not be such a great burden to me. 
I know, my dear, you would shrink from the 
thought of being a burden.” 

“T should, indeed; but once for all, dear 
aunt, I must tell you that I shall have none 
of the money.” , 

“ Then I must be plain with you, Clara. I 
am plain and honest in all my dealings, and I 
feel bound to tell you, that under the circum- 
atances I cannot undertake to support you.” 


“Tdonotexpect it. I should be very wrong 
to expect it. I ean work for myself; I mean 
te be a governess.” 

“You ought to have a little more pride.” 

“ { don’t think I ever had any pride, aunt,” 
eaid poor Clara, with a heavy sigh. 

“ More shame for you, then ; a young woman 
is nothing without proper pride. If you are 
not proud, you are very self-willed, I am sorry 
to say. Hew do you mean to provide your- 
self with proper mourning, and the many 
things needful, if you are to appear as a lady, 
in whatever house you take a situation ?” 


“{ have thought of that; it is very painful, 


but { must doit. Ihave a few little orna- 
ments, and then there are a few of my dear 
mother’s; they will bring about twenty 
pounds.” 

“Sell them! Sell your poor mother’s orna- 
ments! Was ever anything in this world so 


heartiess? You cannot be in earnest.” 

“ There is one thing I can keep, and it com- 
forts me for the rest—this I will never part 
with.” And as shespoke she drew out a black 
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ribbon from her neck, to which her mother’s 
wedding ring was fastened. 

It would be but painful te prolong an ac- 
count of the conversation between Mrs. Brad- 
ford and Clara. The reader must, by this 
time, have seen that Mrs. Bradford ‘was a 
cold-hearted, worldly, calculating woman. 
We are afraid the reader would add “ cruel od 
to our list of epithets, if we were to go on and 
repeat some of her bitter rebukes to poor 
Clara,and we do not wish to show up the 
worst side of human nature more than is 
needful. 


IV. 


George obtained his commission, and went 
to join his regiment. Clara obtained a situa- 
tion as governess in the family of Mrs, Brent- 
wood, of Brentwood Hall. / 

A pleasang situation Clara's was. Mrs. 
Brentwood was a kind héarted, motherly sort 
of person, a widow lady. Her two little girls 
'(Clara’s charges), lively, bright children, were 
rather a pleasure than a trouble to Clara; then 
her mind was at peace; also she had constant 
and cheerful letters from her brother, speaking 
of his happiness in his new life; lastly, Brent- 
wood Hall was a fine old English place, and 
there was much to be daily seen and enjoyed 
both ip and outside the house. Paintings, 
books, hothouses, fine stately old trees, pleas- 
ant, shady walks, lovely gardens, all were here 
in abuudance, and,in her own quiet way, 


Clara enjoyed all. 


The next gentleman’s seat to Brentwood— 
in fact, the grounds adjoined—was Earlsford 
Chase. Its owner, Frank Earlsford, was the 
last representative of a very old family—a 
dashing, handsome, generous-tempered young 
man, and a great favorite with all his depend- 


ants, but reported amongst his elders to be 
somewhat wild: no act of a decidedly bad 
-nature was ever attributed to him, however. 
Frank Earlsford had neither sister nor broth- 
er. His mother, Lady Julia ford, lived 
with him at the Chase, and hé was to her the 
most affectionate and dutiful of sons. 

“ Frank, my dear boy, y@u inust really settle 
down, and be a little steady,” said his mother, 
as they sat together inthe open bay-window 
of the library at tea. # 

“ Steady, mother !, ‘You don’t want me to 
sit at home and knit?—crochet, you call it, 
I believe.” 

“You might read more than you do.” 

“Read! I read all ‘winter, except when I 
am shooting,.or hunting, or skating. Let me 
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enjoy myself just now after my own sort. I 
shall come to no barm.” 

“ But you might get killed, dear,” persisted 
his mother ; “ you might, indeed, Frank. Why 
need you break in those horses yourself?” 

“ The colts, mother ?” 

“ Yes; why not leave them to the trainer?” 

“ O, it’s fun ; it’s something to do.” 

“Tf you get your leg broken?” 

“Tt could be set, I suppose.” 

“ Or a severe bite ?” 

“ They are not vicious.” 

“You cannot be sure. Iam certain harm 
will come of it.” 

“ Why, mother, they are quite gentle—as 
gentle as your old greys. Of course they have 
a little spirit; but I have always two or three 
grooms at hand.” 

“ Well, I suppose it is allright. What were 
you doing out last night ?” 

“ Never mind, mother,” said Frank, with a 
merry laugh, and looking as though he was 
thinking about some droll sight. 

“ But tell me, Frank.” 

“I could not but laugh, mother. I was 
thinking of the ghost.” 

“ What ghost, dear?” 

“ Myself: such a splendid ghost as I made!” 

“Ah, that was it. You were frightening 
poor people out of their wits all night, and 
staying away from home til! I grew so miser- 
able. I am sure it was three o'clock in the 
morning before I heard your foot on the stair, 
I sat up till one, waiting for you.” 


“You shouldn’t grow miserable, mother, 
and you should never sit up tillone. Ialways 
fall on my feet, as the saying is. O, such 
fun as Thad! Iam certain at least twenty 
people in the village would be ready to swear 
they had seen a most awful ghost this morn- 
ing, if they were to be questioned.” 

“And suppose some one had died with 
fright ?” 

Nonsense, mother!” 

“Or lost their senses ?—such things have 
been.” 

“They would have been very silly. One 
good look would have shown the joke.” 

“Well, dear boy, I know you never mean 
any harm; but I wanted to tell you, and was 
just forgetting—I meant to have a children’s 
party to-morrow. The little Brentwoods have 
been longing to spend a day here, so I have 
asked them to come to-morrow, and I will ask 
a few other children to meet them.” 

“Then I had better not bring any one 
home to dine ?” 
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“T think you had better not. Iam scarcely 
strong enough, you know, to entertain much 
company at once.” 

“Will the pretty governess come with 
them ?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“ How pretty she is!” 

“She is very sweet-looking, Frank; and as 
good as she is pretty, from what Mrs. Brent- 
wood says.” 

“She is dreadfully silent, mother.” 

“ IT suppose she knows her place, and fears 
to seem to intrude her remarks.” 

“No; I think it is her way. It is a pity.” 


Vv. 


A very pleasant day did Clara and her 
little pupils spend at Earlsford Chase; and 
the short drive home afterwards was taken 
up with exclamations of joy that left little 
room for any sober remark of Clara’s to her 
little charges. 

“Such a splendid place Earlsford is!” cried 
Rose. 

“A hundred times finer than Brentwood,” 
said Mary. “ How I wish we lived there!” 

“That is not right,” said Clara, smiling. 
“Tt is wrong to covet what is not ours; and 


besides, few little girls have such a beautiful 
home as Brentwood.” 


“ She ts a pretty girl,” said Frank Earlsford, 
as he and his mother turned into the house, 


having said good-by to the last of thpir little 
visitors on the lawn. ' 
“ Who, Frank ?” 


“Miss Lisle, mother. No one else is pretty 
when she is by.” 


“Take care of your heart, my son;” and 
Lady Julia smiled. 


“You may be sure she is engaged, mother. 


@ne of: the children pulled at a black ribbon 
she wore round her neck, and out came a 
wedding-ring at the end. She looked at it 
with such a look as shie put it back.” 

“Her mother’s ring, no doubt. «She is an 


“No; I am sure it is some token. If I had 


_ & magician’s ring this moment, mother, I 


should see some pale young man working at 
St. John’s, Cambridge, perhaps, for his degree ; 
and, when he is ordained, he will come down 
here and carry her off. Perhaps it is some 
poor fellow down in Scotland, trying to take 
out a medical diploma in the cheapest way he 
can.” 

“A poor governess is not much sought for, 
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Frank, in the matrimonial way, be she pretty 


or plain.” 
“I don't see why she should not make as 
good a wife as another.” 


VI. 

- By what circumstances it was brought 
about I will not undertake to say, but certain 
it is that, before many days passed, Mary and 
Rose had another invitation to Earlsford 
Chase. Clara suggested that Mrs. Brentwood 
would probably like to go with them. 

“The little change would be good for you, 
Mrs. Brentwood,” she said. 

“No, my dear girl; I am not equal to it.” 

“Do you not think they might go with 
nurse for once?” 

“I think you had better take them, dear. 
If you do not feel inclined to-day, put it off 
till to-morrow ; it will be all the same.” 


So Clara had to go to the Chase, after all. 


There was no party to meet them when they 
arrived at Earlsford; but a treat particularly 
delightful to the children had been prepared ; 
they were to have tea in the woods. 

A very picturesque spot in the woods had 
been chosen ; and when Clara and the children, 
escorted by Frank, reached it, they saw Lady 
Julia, book in hand, sitting at a pretty rustic 
table, on which the tea equipage was spread. 
In the background was a little fire, with a 
kettle guspended in true gipsy fashion over 
it. The whole scene was very rural and 
pretty—prettier still when the animated faces 
had gathered round the table. An accident 
for the moment spoiled the general mirth. A 
large dog of the bulldog kind rushed out 
through the underwood behind the little party, 
so suddenly as to overthrow the table, and for 
the instant seemed inclined to attack Frank. 
He, however, defended himself with his cane, 
and soon drove the animal off. 

“ Follow and shoot that dog,” Frank said. 
“Just go knd tell some of the men to look 
after him. He is back again in the stable- 
yard most likely by this time. I ordered the 


brute to be shot before; he is incurably 


vicious.” 

“Very well, sir;” and the man touched his 
cap and went. 

Tea over, the children strayed a little way 
into the woods to gather flowers. Frank 
walked towards the stables to see that his 
erder was carried out, and Clara sat talking 
to Lady Julia Zarlsford. 

“I wish the children would keep within 
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sight,” Clara said, after a while. “I thick I 
had better go after them, and bring them 
back, Lady Julia.” 

“No need to tire yourself; they are safe.” 

“ But the dog ?” 

“Ah yes, the dog. Well, bring them here; 
there are plenty of flowers here.” ° 

Clara took the path she had seen the chil- 
dren take and walked a long way without 
seeing them; then, feeling sure they could 
not have gone far,she retraced her steps a 
little, and struck into a cross path, which they 
might easily have taken. But path after 
path met her at short intervals now, so that 
she began to grow really confused. She stood, 
shading her eyes with her hand from the 
slanting evening sun, and looked and listened 
intently. Suddenly she heard a loud bark; 
then a rushing sound through the underwood; 
and she knew that the savage dog was coming 
her way. At that moment there was a flash, 
a sharp crack, and a keen pain, as of a sharp 
blow, shot through her arm, and she uttered 
a slight cry, and sank fainting on the grass. 
The next moment Frank Earlsford was be- 
side her, gazing on his work. He thought 
she was dead. He did not speak or move, or 
utter any sound, but stood looking on her, 
with his face fixed and as white as death. 

Her eyelids moved, the eyes opened. He 
saw the sign of life, and threw himself on his 
knees beside her. 

“O speak!” he cried; “and tell me I have 
not killed you.” 

“ Where am I?” she asked, faintly. 

“Safe. Iam with you. Have I hurt you? 
or can it be that it was but the alarm?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“Tam hurt; but it is not much,” she said. 
And he saw that a small stream of blood was 
stealing down her dress. 

“She is hurt—hurt to death, perhaps! and 
through me!” he cried, forgetting al! caution. 
“No, no, it is but a little—only my arm.” 

He helped her into a sitting posture, and 
she sat propped against the trunk of a mossy 
tree. There, sure enough, was the wound 
in the arm, and the arm was powerless, and 
seemed to be broken. 

“T think it is broken,” she said; “it is such 
pain to move it.” , 

“Broken! and I have done it. What shal 
I do?” said poor Frank, his eyes filling with 
tears. “I would rather have shot myself— 
yes, shot myself dead, than have hurt you.” 

“It is not much; do not grieve so. It does 
not seem to hurt so much now. Will you 
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draw your handkerchief tightly round it. peared. Even when she was enough restored 


Yes, so—tighter yet; it stops the bleeding.” 

“But I am making you faint again.” 

“No, I shall not faint—make it tighter yet. 
Do not look so distressed, Mr. Earlsford.” 

“T do not like to leave you while I go for 
some help; you might faint again. Can ‘you 
walk with my help?” 

“ Yes—see, I can walk quite well,” she said; 
but they had not gone many yards before 
Frank felt her head droop ona his shoalder. 
She had fainted again. He lifted, and carried 
her with speed in the direction of the house. 
About ten minutes after Lady Julia and the 
children were startled by seeing him appear, 
in breathless haste, with a very pale face. 

“Come back, mother—back to the house! 
Come, mother, for pity’s sake!” he cried. 

“ What is the matter, Frank ?” 

come! don’t stand—don’t ask me! I 
was shooting at that wretched dog, and I 
missed. IT struck her.” 

“ Killed her ?” cried Lady Julia, with aface 
of terror, 

“No, thank Heaven! But she is fainting. 
She is on the library sofa.” 

When the doctor came he pronounced that 
the arm was badly broken. Clara wished to 
go home in the carriage at once; but the 
doctor would not hear of it. 

“She is inclined to feverishness,” he whis- 
pered to Lady Julia, “and must not be 
fatigued; she had better stay here.” 

“ Of course, doctor; we are going to keep 
her; and you must sleep here to-night, too.” 

“ Now, Lady Julia, give this young lady a 
quiet room up-stairs; she will be the better 
for a little quiet sleep. I shall not think of 
looking after the ball till to-morrow.” 


VIL 

The broken arm did not turn out to be: so 
trifling a matter as might have been supposed. 
Clara’s recovery was but slow. The doctor 
declared her to begthe most perfect patient he 
had ever attended. Lady Julia echoed all 
the doctor’s favorable opinions, and found also 
the sweet patience and affectionate gratitude 
of the orphan girl wind in no small degree 
about her own heart. 

“T do not know what I shall do when you 
have to leave me, my dear child,” she would 
often say. 

Frank was a very miserable man during 
the first days of Clara’s illness, and remained 
80 long after any idea cf danger had disap- 


to strength to join them in the drawing-room, 
he could not but bitterly accuse himself at 
the sight of the pale, wan face so dear to him 
—yes, dear to him. All the love of which his 
generous nature was capable had been drawn 
out to Clara Lisle in the very first moment of 
their meeting. 

“Clara Lisle thinks of leaving us to-mor- 
row,” came as a most painful announcement 
from his mother’s lips. He thought awhile 
silently, and then spoke : , 

“ Mother, I desire her most earnestly as my 
wife.” 

“You are telling me no news, Frank.” 
And his mother smiled, and touched the head 
he had stooped towards her with her hand, 
tenderly stroking his hair as she had done 
when he was a boy. 

“You guessed it, mother?” 

“T saw it, Frank.” 

“And what do you feel? Let me know 
all.” 

“She is a lady, Frank, by birth; and you 
have money enough for both. Iam not apt 
to consider the accidents of position and for- 
tune where the heart is concerned.” 

* But of herself, mother—what of herself?” 

“ She is all that my desire could paint: ‘love- 
ly in mind as in outward face and form, 
Frank.” 

“She would be happy in having such a 
noble, generous, loving mother as you,” said 
Frank, pressing his mother's hand to his lips. 
He left her, and passed through the open 
window into the garden, taking a straight line 
towards acertain arbor. His mother, looking 
after, watched him with a smile till he was 
hidden from her sight. And she sat by the 
open window thinking back on happy days of 
her own. So an hour passed. Lady Julia 
looked up, and saw Clara Lisle coming slowly 
through the gardens, leaning on Frank’s arm, 
the bright evening-sun falling like a glory on 
her golden hair, touching her with brightness 
to the very feet. A moment more and they 
were near, and she saw their faces—their 
happy faces, and they told her all. 


EDUCATION, 

Knowledge does not comprise all which is 
contained in the large term ofeducation. The 
feelings are to be disciplined, the passions are 
to be restrained ; a profound religious feeling 
is to be instilled, and pure morality inculcated 
under all circumstances. All this is com- 
prised in education. 
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FISHING FOR SHARKS. 

At three P. M. on the Ist of July we 
anchored in the harbor of St. Thomas. Spite 
of the heat, I landed at once, and went straight 
to the store of a young merchant, whose 
family I knew. He was a handsome fellow of 
about two-and-twenty, with bright blue eyes 
and curly hair, and with such an over-power- 
ing share of good nature that all his other 
qualities seemed absorbed by it. He pro- 
duced some excellent brandy, and still better 
cigars, and we began to discuss how I should 
amuse myself till the schooner was ready to 
start. Of course I had a list of commissions, 
all of which it was agreed should be executed 
at a cooler hour next morning. Then we 
began to talk about the harbor, and I hap- 
pened to ask if there were many sharks in it? 
Heiéupon my host brightened up, and said: 
“If you would like to see a few, I’ll show you 
some. A horse of mine was taken ill last 
night, and is just dead. We'll tow the ear- 
case off with a boat to the mouth of the har- 
bor, take a couple of rifles and a harpoon, 
and it’s odd if we don’t have some sport.” 

No sooner said than done. Orders were 
at once given to drag the dead horse to the 
water’s edge, and my host, followed by myself 
and a big negro, who carried the rifles and 
harpoon, walked down to the boat. It was a 
large boat, with four rowers and an awning, 
and as the boatmen, notwithstanding the heat, 
pulled with a will, we made way rapidly, and 
before long had got past the steamers, and 
were nearing the mouth of the harbor. As 
yet I had seen nothing, and was becoming 
rather impatient. 

“ Why,” said I, “I don’t believe there are 
any sharks, I have not seen a single back fin 
above water.” 

In reply, my host checked the rowers for a 
moment, when, as the surge we made sub- 
sided, several dark lines showed themselves 
just astern of the horse. ‘ 

“Give way,” said he to the boatmen; “ we 
have not yet reached the place where we can 
fire safely, and if we stop another half minute 
the horse will be torn to ribbons.” 

When the boat had gone a few hundred 
yards further, he said to me, “ Now cock your 
rife, and look out! The instant we stop, 
the sharks will rise, and the first that turns to 
seize the horse, fire right into his belly. I'll 
give him both barrels, too, and four conical 
pills should settle him. Are you ready ?” 

“Quite ready,” I replied, and the boat 
stopped. 
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In an instant the dark lines were visible 
again, but this time they came rapidly up to 
the surface, and five monstrous sharks showed 
themselves. The apparition was so sudden, 
and the sharks were so huge, so much larger 
than any I had seen before, that I started, and, 
had I cocked my rifle as I had been told to 
do, there is no knowing where I might have 
sent my random shot. But it has always been 
my practice not to cock till I see the object; 
and this has prevented my making many a 
bad miss. 

In a moment I recovered myself, and as 
the foremost shark turned on his back and 
darted at the carcase,I took good aim, and 
fired nearly at the same moment with my 
friend, All our four balls told; one of them, 
as we afterwards found, going right through 
the heart. The smoke came full across my 
eyes, but there was a tremendous splash, and 
I caught an indistinct glimpse of the monster 
as he sprang half out of the water and fell 
back. Almost at the same instant, the big 
begro who had the harpoon sent it into the 
shark just below the lower jaw with such 
force, that, had he had more life in him than 
remained, he would hardly have escaped. 

Meantime, the other sharks, who sank for a 
moment when we fired, had risen again to the 
surface, and one of them had already torn a 
great bit out of the horse, giving such a vio- 
lent jerk to the boat, that one of the niggers 
took fright, and before we could see what 
he was about, undid the rope by which the 
carcase was being towed, and it was immedi- 
ately jerked into the water as the other sharks 
fastened on the prey. This they did in such 
numbers, and with such right good will, that 
before we could reload and prepare for anoth- 
er shot, they had dragged the carcase under 
water, and we could only tell by the bubbles 
and bloody foam what a worry was going on 
below. 

However, we had secured one monster 
safe, and returned towing him in triumph. 
When we reached the landing-place there 
was quite a crowd to receive us. It took 


_ eight or ten men to drag the shark on shore, 


and we found he measured over sixteen feet 
long, and nearly six feet in circumference. 
His stomach was quite-empty, which account- 
ed ior his being ravenous. 


A man is the healthiest and the happiest 
when he thinks the least of health or hap- 
piness. To forget an ill is half the battle; it 
leaves easy work for the doctors. 
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Editor's Cable, 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprtrors PROPRIETORS. 


WHERE FALSE HAIR COMES FROM. 

From a recent number of the London Review we 
gain some curious facts concerning the trade in false 
hair, which will prove of interest to our lady readers. 
The principal supplies come from Germany, Hol- 
land, Brittany, Spain, Italy, and the Catholic con- 
vents. The peasant girls of Brittany carry on aregu- 
lar trade with the hair merchants, concealing the loss 
of their own tresses with a picturesque cap which 
completely hides the hair. Spain and Italy furnish 
the principal crops of jet black hair, Holland the yel- 
low, and Germany the golden haj# In all Catholic 
countries the convents supply large quantities of hair, 
which is known as “‘church hair.” This is generally 
of an excellent quality, and commands a high price. 

The Chiffonnieré, whose researches in the lanes and 
gutters of Paris Wave made them so famous, supply a 
large quantity. “They search carefully for the comb- 
ings of hair that are thrown out from the dwellings 
of the city, and find a ready sale for all they can 
supply. 4 

Another source of supply is the hair cut from the 
heads of criminals; and still another is the hair taken 
from corpses. ‘This is called “‘ churchyard hair.” It 
is generally stolen from dead bodies, and, as the risk 
attending the theft is so great, the gatherers rarely 
take time to cut it, but seizing the main twist, pull it 
out by main force, generally bringing a part of the 
scalp with it. In this condition it is offered for sale 
to the hair,merchants, who buy it without asking 
questions. The hair is almost indestructible, and 
death has very little power over it. There is now in 
the British Museum, a mummy of two thousand 
years old, whose hair is as rich, full and glossy as on 
the day of the individual’s death. 

Hair merchants have acquired such proficiency that 
many of them can judge of the nationality of their 
wares with astonishing accuracy. One of them de- 
clared to the writer in the Review, that he could tell 
the various kinds of hair in the dark, This may be 
done either by the sense of touch or smell. There is 
& great difference in the hair of various nations both 
in texture, length and weight. The average weight 
of the French hair (that which forms the knot at the 
back of the head), is five ounces, that of the Italian 
six, and that of the German ten. This difference af- 
fects the color to a, great degree. 

Raw hair is shipped to the various manufacturing 
houses in bales, tied up in “ leeches,” and containing 
braids of various lengths. It is first cleansed of its 
oily matter by rubbing it in fine sund, It is then 
carded by hand, which process reduces it to a regular 
smoothness. It, is then assorted according to length 
and color, so that one set of false hair is generally the 
product of a score of heads. . 

The hair is made to curl by twisting it tightly 
around small cylinders of wood, and then boiling it 
for a considerable time in water. 


SWEET FLOWEBS. 

It is because flowers are such lovely emblems of tn- 
nocence, so like the merry face of childhood, that 
they have a large place in our best affections. They 
ever remind us of our days of boyhood and buoyancy, 
when Nature, our fond motlfer, sat upon the hills, 
clapping her hands with joy, and giving us all the 
earth, with the land#@ape ‘and rocks, and hills and 
forest, for our school and playground; when the 
young soul was just fresh from its home in heaven, 
and not yet corru and defiled by a cold, callous 
and calculating world; when quiet nooks enclosed us 
with their greenness, and we found companions in 
the wild bee, and the morning breezes, and in every- 
thing which wore the impress of beauty, whether 
animate or inanimAte; when all thingapwere clothed 
with beauty,.and were, worshiped with a veneration 
beyond utterance; when each leaf and flower was a 
palace of sweet sights and scents, and the bending 
boughs were woven into fairy bowers of enchant- 
ment, and touched us with heaven’s own glorious 
sunshine; when we picked up lessons of love and de- 
light by riversides, by brooks, and hawthorn paths, 
in quiet glens and in green fields, and inhaled from 
every passing breeze health, intelligence and joy; 
when all things grew and expanded into broad and 
living hope, calm, lovely, promising and serene as a 
Bright vision by a sick man’s bed. And then, too, the 
holy memories which they embalm in their folded 
buds and undewed chali ries fraught with 
sorrow, but not less we to our hearts. Tender 
recollections, perchance, of parents now sleeping in 
green repose in the ivied churchyard, though far di- 
vided from us by a gulf of worldly cares and sordid 
interests, no longer controlling our actions with a ju- 
dicious watchfulness and care, no longer checking 
us, a8 we are about to pluck the fatal weeds of folly, 
and to inhale the breath of the sinful blossoms which 
pleasure scatters in our path—beautiful and fragrant, 
but franght with the bane of misery—luring us to 
tarry in voluptuous bowers, and steep our souls in 


. sensual delights, where repentance and self-reproach, 


for precious time ‘thus squandered and irrevocably 
logt, come upon us as a reward, and give, in return 
for excess of light, a maddening despair and blindness. 


MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 

It is one of the best established principles of medi- 
cal science, that marriages of consanguinity result as 
a general rule in fatal consequences. The Archives 
de la Medicine Naval of France contain a scrap of 
curious information respecting marriages of consan- 
guinity in the black race, which is not in accordance 
with the established theory. 

In 1849 there died at Widah in the kingdom of Da- 
homey, a Portuguese trader named Da Souza, who 
was largely interested in the slave-trade, and well 
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known to navigators along the coast. On his death 
he left behind him a great number of children, the 
issue of his four hundred wives. The despotic laws of 
the kingdom forbidding the intermixture of races, the 
numerous progeny of Da Souza were shut up in an 
enclosure by themselves, placed under the govern- 
ment of one of his sons, and watched strictly by royal 
agents. In this state of affairs they could marry only 
among themselves, and the result was that they lived 
in the most shameless promiscuity. In 1863 they 
counted the children of the third generation. The 
color of their skins was returning rapidly to deep 
black, though ull of them preserved some traits of 
their European ancestor. Among all fhe descendants 
of Da Souza, the writer of the article from which we 
take these facts, was umfible to find, in spite of the 
close and monstrous relations between them, either a 
deaf mute, a blind person; an Miot, or one feeble er 
deformed from birth. 
WORTH THE CHARM. 

Young men labor under a great niistake, when 
they think good looks their principal reeommenda- 
tion to women. A woman admires a handsome or 
fine looking an, for a time, but ft needs something 
more thana handsome face.to retain this feeling. 
The truth is, a woman is, asa general rule, more 
strongly drawn by the intellectual qualities of the 
opposite sex than by anything else; and we think it 
will be found that ugly men are, in the long run, de- 
cidedly the most popular, if they have the ability to 
make themselves so. A few instances will illustrate 
this. Curran was mortally ugly. Yet he was ex- 
ceedingly popular with the most beautiful women of 
the day, and his wife was a great belle. Shiel, too, 
was a favorite, and so was Goldsmith ; and even Doc- 
tor Johnson, who could be a gentleman when he 
tried, was greatly admired by the ladies. These men 
were all remarkably ugly; but they possessed the 
charm of genius, which irresigtibly attracts the noble 
qualities of woman. . 

What we have written is true of the gentler sex 
also. The best liked women are the least beautiful. 
We frequently hear men say of some belle, “ Yes, 
she’s very beautiful, but I thank Heaven she isn’t 
my wife!” Sir Henry Roeburn says, “No woman’s 
face is worth anything, if it can be put upon can- 
vas.” We think he was‘not far from the truth. 
Women like to be admired for their loveljness, and 
we do not mean to blame them for it; but it requires 


something more than mere beauty to enable them to. 


retain their influence over men. 


‘ 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S HAIR. 


Poor Queen Elizabeth had a great deal of trouble 
in her day, and, in spite of her faults and follies, has 


left us much in her life to awaken our sympathy. 


Her enemies were numerous, and pressed her hotly 
in her lifetime, and did not cease their persecutions 
after her death. They even went so far as to declare 
that she had a red head (Kuzzlebush is, we believe, 
the fashionable term now), and one painter even 
ventured to give her hair that color in a miniature 
executed during her reign. 

The truth has, however, come to light at last. 
About six years ago a lock of the “virgin queen’s” 
hair was discovered in a copy of Sir Philip Sidney's 
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“ Arcadia,” at Wilton. It had been presented to the 
peet by the queen. It is described as soft, silky and 
wavy, of a beautiful golden brown color, still shining 
as though powdered with gold dust, and without the 
faintest tinge of red. The queen was very proud of 
her hair, and it was one of her greatest delights to 
display it for the admiration of her courtiers. 


AN INTERESTING FACT. 

Most persons are under the impression that a 
difference of blood was the prime cause of the hos- 
tility that existed between the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, in days gone by, and the subject is scarcely 
ever brought up, that we do not hear the blood of 
Oliver Cromwell praised as pure, vigorous and glori- 
ous, and that of the Stuarts denounced as base, 
weak, wicked and treacherous, How few really re- 
member the fact that the life current which warmed 
the heart of the Lord Protector. sprang from the 
same source whence issued that of his royal rival. 
Oliver Cromwell Charles 1. were cousins in the 
ninth degree. Both were Stuarts by descent, and 
the Lord Protector was three generations nearer to 
the founder of the line than the king whom he sup- 
planted. The house of Stuart was founded by Alex- 
ander, the Lord Steward of Scotlagd, and Cromwell 
was descended from his youngest son. 


BLUE STOCKINGS, 

This term which is applied in ridicule to pedantie 
literary ladies, has rather a singular origin. Boswell 
relates that in 1781 it was the fashion for ladies to 
form evening assemblies, in order to participate in 
the conversation of learned literary and ingenious 
men. One of the most celebrated talkers on these 
occasions was a Mr. Stillingfleet, who always wore 
blue stockings. He was so very popular, that his ab- 
sence from these gatherings was so much regretted, 
that it was frequently said, ‘‘We can do nothing 
without the blue stockings.” The term was after- 
wards applied to this and other similar clubs, and 
then to the ladies who attended them, and still later 
was used in ite present sense. The most famous 
“ Blue Stocking Club” was that which met dt Mrs. 
Montague’s, and was sometimes attended by Dr. 
Johnson, and which has been immortalized by Han- 
nah Moore in her poem of the “‘ Bas Blew.” 


DOMINOS. 

This game, which is so popular in America and 
in Europe, is said by some to be of Greek origin, by 
others, it is ascribed to the Hebrews, and by others 
again to the Chinese. It wasnot known in western 
Europe until a comparative recent date, having been 
introduced into France from Italy about the middle 
of the last century. It isnow very popular in France 
and is played in almost every cafe in the empire. In, 
England it is popular, but not so much so as in 
France, and in America it is still more liked. The 
children are very fond of it. The game is familiar to 
all, and needs no description from us. We content 
ourselves with offering the above facts to its friends, 
and remarking that though the combinations of the 
game are neither very varied nor intricate, yet they 
affurd good exercise for memory and calculation. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


There is to me 

A daintiness about these early flowers, 

That touches me like poetry. They blow out 

With such a simple loveliness among 

The common herbs of pasture, and they breathe 
Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 

Whose beatings are too gentle for the world. 


Beaufortia. 

Splendid New Holland shrubs with scarlet and red 
flowers, free-growers and abundant flowerers, and 
well adapted either for planting out in a conservatory 
or growing in pots. The best soil is-sandy loam and 
peat, well drained; and cuttings, taken off with a 
smal! portion of half-ripened wood, root freely in sand 
under a bell-glass. 


Beaumontia. 


Climbing shrubs from the East Indies, of elegant. 


foliage and large white flowers, of easy culture in the 
stove, and propagated by cuttings either of the stem 
or roots. The best soil is sandy loam, mixed with 
rotten dung or leaf-mould. By proper management 
they may be made to flower in the open air, 


Hare’s-Ear. 

Herbaceous plants, with greenish-yellow flowers, 
and very glaucous or bluish leaves. They are natives 
of Europe, and will grow in any common garden-soil. 
Several shrubs are included by some botanists in this 
genus; but they were separated by Sprengel, and 
formed into the genus Tenoria. These are rather 
tender, being natives of the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and the Cape of Good Hope. z 


Calycanthus. 

Deciduous shrubs from North America, with dark 
brownish purple flowers, remarkable for their fra- 
grance, as wellas their rich colors. The plants thrive 
best in loam and peat, but they will grow in any soil 
that is not very stiff and moist; and they are com- 
monly propagated by layers. Most of what are called 
different species, are only varieties of the American 
Allspice tree. The scent of the flowers is commonly 
thought to resemble that of ripe fruit. ; 


Satyrium. 
Terrestrial orchidaceous plants originally from the 
Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are very curious 
from the flat manner in which they spread themselves 
on the surface of the pot; and the flower# which are 
generally yellow, are very handsome, They should 
be grown in very sandy loam or peat; and they are 
generally kept ina greenhouse. They are very apt 
to damp off if over-watered. 
Amygdalus. 

There are two species of almonds which are highly 
ornamental, on account of their flowers. A. nana, 
which does not grow above two feet high, and pro- 
duces its pink-flowers in March; and A. communis, 
which forms a small deciduous tree, profusely covered 
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The Florist. 


with flowers, in March and April, before it expands 
its leaves. There are several varieties of both species, 
but the only one which is worth notice is the large- 
flowered almond, A. c. macrocarpa, which has much 
larger flowers than the common kind, though they 
are much paler. The dwarf almond is propagated by 
suckers, and other species and varieties by grafting 
on the common plum, What is generally known in 
gardens as the double-dwarf almond, is now called by 
botanists Cerasus, or Prunus japonica. Whenever 
the tree almond is planted for its flowers, care should 
he taken to let it have a background of evergreens; 
as otherwise, from the flowers being produced be- 
fore the leaves, half their beauty will be lost from the 
cold and naked appearance of the tree. 


The Pimpernel. 

Trailing herbaceous plants, natives of the middle 
and south of Europe. The common wild pimpernel, 
A. arvensis, is red; but the exotic species vary to 
several shades of purple, lilac, and blue. The finest 
species is A. Monelli, which requires the protection 
of the greenhouse during winter, but which forms a 
beautiful close covering for a flower-bed in the open 
garden in summer, producing its fine mazarine blue 
flowers from May toSeptember. It is easily propa- 
gated by cuttings, which root immediately, in sand 
under a hand-glass, and it will thrive in any light 
soil, 


Anchusa. 

Coarse-growing plants, annuals perennials, natives 
of the south of Europe, and in part of Asia and Af- 
rica, remarkable for their intensely blue flowers, in 
some cases varied with red and white. The finest 
species is A, paniculata or italica, the Italian Bug- 
loss, which is in gard The flowers are 
in erect leafy spikes, and are ofa brilliant blue, with 
their backs and buds ofa reddish purple, and the plant 
continues flowering from June to September. The 
most ornamental of fhe annual species are now in- 
cluded in the genus Nonea, 


Wall-Cress. 

Herbaceous plants, chiefly annuals and bienovials, 
natives of Europe, many of which are remarkable for 
their early fi@pering. A. alpina has white and yel- 
low flowers, which appear in March, and 4. albida 
flowers the greater part of the year, commencing in 
mild winters in January, and producing its large 
tufts of white blossoms till October. Some of the 
species and varieties, such as 4. verna, A. alpina 
nana, and A, bellidifolia, do not grow above three 
inches high, and are admirable plants for rockwork, 
or gardens of pots. 


Arctotis. 

Under-shrubs and herbaceous plants, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, of which one species, A. aspera, 
has large yellow flowers, and is truly ornamental. It 
grows freely in loamy soil, and is increased by cut- 
tings planted in sand under a hand-glass. 
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Goooanut Pudding. 

Break the cocoanut, and save the milk; peel off the 
brown skin, and grate the cocoanut very fine. Take 
the same weight of cocoanut, fine white sugar, and 
butter; rub the butter and sugar to a cream, and add 
five eggs well beaten, one cup of cream, the milk of 
the cocoanut, and a little grated lemon. Line a dish 
with a rich paste; put in the pudding, and bake it 
one hour. Cover the rim with paper, if it is necessary. 


Squash Pudding. 

Take a crooked-neck or marrow squash weighing 
about four pounds; peel it and cut it into pieces about 
an inch square; put them into a saucepan with a 
very little water, and let it stew gently three or four 
hours. Be careful to keep some water with it to 
prevent its burning. When it is very soft, rub it 
through a sieve, and adda little salt; beat up six 
eggs with a pound of sugar, and a spoonful of mace 
or cinnamon; warm a quarter of a pound of butter so 
that it will stir in; add a quart of good milk or cream, 
and bake it in deep plates, lined with paste, and a 
thick rim. Cut a rim of paper to put over the crust, 
to prevent ite burning. Bake it half an hour. 
Lemon Pudding. 

Beat eight eggs very well; add eight ounces of 
white sugar, the rind of two lemons being rubbed 
with some lumps of sugar to take out the essence; 
then peel and beat them in a mortar, with the juice 
of the lemon, and mix all with six ounces of butter 
warmed; line the dish with a rich paste crust; turn 
the pudding in, and bake it about an hour. 


Pineapple Pudding. 

Peel the pineapple, taking care to get all the specks 
out, and grate it; take its weight in sugar, and half 
its weight in butter; rub these to a cream, and stir 
them into the apple; then add five eggs and a cup of 
cream. It may be baked with or without the paste 
crust, A 
Almond Pudding. 

Take half a pound of blanched almonds, and pound 
them in a mortar until they are quite fine. Beat up 
eight eggs; mix a pound of sugar and three-quarters 
of a pound of butter to a cream; stir in the almonds, 
then the eggs, a little rosewater, and a pint of cream. 
Bake it in a deep plate or pudding , with a rim 
of puff paste. Bake it three-quarters of an hour. 


Marlborough Pudding. 

Take six large apples, stew and strain them; stir 
six ounces of butter into it, the rind of one lemon, 
and the juice of two; beat up six eggs and six ounces 
of sugar, and stir it all together. Bake it in deep 
plates, with a rich puff paste, and a pretty thick 
edging. 

Almond Oakes. 

Procure one pound of ground almonds, to which 
ald two pounds of powdered sugar, mixing the whole 
with the whites of nine eggs, beating the mixture 
well with a wooden spoon for about ten minutes, lay 
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The Bousetvife. 


them out upon wafer paper of an oval shape with a 
tablespoon, put three or four strips of almonds upon 
the top of each, and bake them in a slow oven; when 
done, break away all the wafer paper but that which 
adheres to the bottom of the paper, and when cold, 
they are ready for use. 

Cocoanut Biscuits. 

Scrape four cocoanuts, to which add the same 
weight of powdered sugar, mix with whites of eggs, 
beating with a wooden spoon until forming a softish 
but thick paste; lay the mixture out upon wafer- 
paper in small drops, baking them as directed in 
Almond Cakes. 


Saltpetred Tongue. 

Saltpetred tongue requires five or six hours to boil. 
When done, lay it in cold water three minutes; peel 
off the skin, beginning at the tip end of the tongue, 
as it comes off much easier. 


Cakes. 

Weigh one pound of flour, into which rub half a 
pound of butter and six ounces of flour, make a hole 
in the centre, into which break a couple of eggs, and 
add sufficient milk to form a flexible paste, which roll 
out to the thickness of a penny-piece, and cut it into 
small cakes with a round cutter; bake them in a 
moderate oven. 

Ginger Cakes are made precisely as the above, but 
adding half an ounce of ground ginger before mixing; 
and Cinnamon Cakes, by rubbing in an ounce and a 
half of ground cinnamon after the paste is mixed. 
Plain Biscuits. 

Into a pound of flour rub half a pound of butter; 
then mix thoroughly half a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda with two ounces of powdered white sugar; 
blend these ingredients well with the flour, and make 
up the paste with a quarter of a pint of fresh milk. 
Roll it a quarter of an inch thick, after having 
kneaded it very smooth. Shape it out into rounds 
with the top of a wihe-glass. Roll these out thin, 
prick them well, lay them on lightly-floured tins, 
and bake them in a gentle oven until they are crisp 
quite through. If you make a quantity of these bis- 
cuits, you should keep them in dry canisters. 


Hard Sugar Gingerbread. 

One cup of butter, two of sugar, three eggs, one 
cup of sour milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, half a ‘ 
cup of ginger, and flour enough to make a stiff paste. 
Roll it in sugar, as thin as possible, on tin sheets. 
Mark it in squares with a cake-cutter, and bake very 
quickly. 


Soda Doughnuts. 

Two quarts of flour, four teaspoonsful of cream 
tartar, two teaspoonsful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of mace, and two teacupsful of 
fine sugar. Mix it with cold milk to a dough; roll it 
rather thin; cut in shape, and fry in hot lard. 
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Velocity of Electricity. 

Of the velocity of the spark discharge some notion 
may be formed from the brief duration of its light, 
which cannot illuminate any moving object in two 
successive positions, however rapid its motion. If a 
wheel be thrown into rapid rotation on its axis, none 
of its spokes will be visible in daylight, but if the re- 
volving wheel be illuminated in a darkened room by the 
discharge of a Leyden jar, every part of it will be ren- 
dered as distinctly visible as though it were at rest. 
In a similar manner, the trees, even when agitated 
by the wind in a violent storm, if illuminated at night 
by a flash of lightning,appear to be absolutely motion- 
less. By a very ingenious application of this principle, 
Wheatstone has shown that the duration of the spark 
is less than the one-millionth part ofasecond. The 
apparatus is the same in principle as the revolving 
wheel. By a modification of the apparatus, Wheat- 
stone was also enabled to measure the velocity with 
which the discharge of a Leyden jar was transmitted 
through an insulated copper wire. 1t was at the 
rate of 288,000 miles in a-second. 


Subsidence of the Harth’s Crust. 

The commune of Buonanotte, in France, is hourly 
menaced with utter destruction. Five manufactories 
have already been overthrown, and sixty-four more 
are threatened with imminent ruin. The inhabitants 

_have fled in the greatest consternation to the neigh- 
boring villages. The cause of the disaster is a sudden 
and violent depression of the soil, which is at the 
present time accounted for by one of two reasons— 
either the fall of an immense mass of earth in the 
west of the district, or the yielding of the roof of an 
extensive subterranean cavern. But in reality noth- 
ing certain is yet known of the cause of this most de- 
plorable event. A number of civil engineers have 
hastened to the spot, and prompt measures are in 
course of adoption to prevent still greater disaster. 
The Manchineal Tree. 

The manchineal tree grows on the shores of the 
West India Islands, and of the American continent 
in the same latitude. It isa high, branchy tree, with 
a grayish bark, and not unlike that of the Japan var- 
nish-tree. Its leaves are oval and pointed; its flow- 
ers small and yellow, or, as some botanists say, dark 
purple. It grows on sandy soil, and bears a fruit re- 
sembling small apples. Every part of the tree yields 
a milky juice, very caustic, and consequently poison- 
ous. A single dropof it on the back of the hand will 
raise a blister instantaneously. The Indians used to 
employ this juice to poison their arrows, The shade 
of this tree is also said to be dangerous, and even the 
rain which has been in contact with its leaves. 
Interesting Discovery at Pompeii. 

Abundant details have been received from Naples 
respecting the freshly uncovered temple of Juno 
among the recent excavations at Pompeii. Three 
hundred skeletons were found crowded within that 
sanctuary, a propitiatory sacrifice being evidently 

held in the hour they were overwhelmed. ,The statue 
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Curious Watters. 


of the goddess, with attendant peacock, the tripod in 
front of the altar, the golden censer, the jewels on the 
person of the priestess, the rich vessels holding a de- 
posit of animal blood, are the main particulars dwelt 
on, no chapter in that awful story being more in- 
structive or interesting. The eyes of Juno were of 
the most vivid enamel, her arms and her whole per- 
son richly decorated with gold trinkets, her gaudy 
bird resplendent with a cluster of glittering gems. 
Aromatic ingredients lay calcined within the censer, 
while gorgeous lamps and bronze ornaments strewed 
the tesselatetl pavement. 


Properties of Charcoal. 

Among the many properties of charcoal, may be 
mentioned its power of destroying smell, taste and 
color; and, as a proof of its possessing the first quality, 
if it be rubbed over putrid meat, the smell will be de- 
stroyed. Ifa piece of charcoal be thrown into putrid 
water, the putrid taste or flavor will be destroyed, 
and the water be rendered completely fresh. Sailors 
are aware of this; for when water is bad it sea, they 
are in the habit of throwing pieces of burnt biscuit 
into it to purify it. Color is materially influenced by 
charcoal, and, in a number of instances, in a very ir- 
regular way. If you take a dirty black syrup, and 
filter it though burnt charcoal, the color will be re- 
moved. The charcodl of animal matter appears to be 
the best for this purpose. You may learn the influ- 
ence of charcoal in destroying colors, by filtering a 
bottle of port wine through it; in the filtration it will 
lose a great portion of its coloring, and become tawny ; 
repeat the process two or three times, and you have 
destroyed it altogether. 

How Sugar is made white. 

The way in which sugar is made perfectly white, 
it is said, was found out in a curious way.. A hen 
that had gone through a clay mud-puddle, went with 
her muddy feet into a sugar-house. She left her 
tracks on a pile ofsugar. It was observed by some 
one that wherever the tracks were the sugar was 
whitened. This led to some experiments. The re- 
sult was that wet clay came to be used in refining 
sugar. It is used in this way :—The sugar is put into 
earthen jars, shaped as you see the sugar loaves are. 
The large ends are upwards. The smaller ends have 
aholein them. The jar is filled with sugar, the clay 
put over the top and kept wet. The moisture goes 
down through the sugar and drops from the hole in 
the small end of the jar. This makes the sugar per- 
fectly white. 


Purifying Water. 

It often happens that our experimenting readers 
require pure water when they can only obtain putrid. 
A good plan for overcoming this difficulty is the fol- 
lowing :—Take & large tin or wooden funnel, and 
place a few pieces of broken glass at the bottom ; fill 
up to two-thirds with charcoal, broken small; place 
a few pieces of broken glass at top, to keep down 
the charcoal; pour in water, and, even if it be putrid 
it will pass rapidly through clear and sweet. 
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facts and fancies. 


f IN THE WRONG BOX. 


' During the session of one of our courts, while.the 
Judge and jury were eating their dinner, a young man 
from the “ kentry,” being somewhat anxious to see 
the manner in which justice was meted out, walked 
into the court room, and as he afterwards expressed 
himself, “took a squint at all the seats,and seein’ 
there wasn’t nobody in the nice one, with a railin’ all 
around it, thought he’d make sure on it, ‘fore the 
fellows got back from dinner.” 

In five minutes after the crowd entered the room 
the judge rapped on the desk with the butt end of his 
jack-knife, and with a dignified frown, cried: 

“Silence in the court!” 

» “Silence in the court!” repeated the broad shoul- 
dered constable, leaning on the rail in front of his 
honor, who immediately resumed the occupation of 
picking his teeth with a pin. 

“Silenc’n the court!” echoed the squeaking and 
shrill tones of a small red-nosed constable near the 
door; and the latter speaker commenced elbowing 
the crowd right and left, to let them know that he 
was round. 

“ All ready?” asks the judge. 
~ “ All ready,” replied the attorney. 

“Command the prisoner to stand up,” says the 
judge, “ while the indictment is being read.” 

The broad-shouldered constaBle now walked up to 
the prisoner's box, during the apparent momentary 
absence of the sheriff, placed his hands on the shoul- 
ders of the young man and exclaimed, “Stand up!” 

“ What fur?” said the astonished young farmer. 

“To hear the charge read!” said the constable. 

“ Wall, I guess I ken hear what’s goin’ on without 
standin’ as well as the rest on ’em,” was the reply. 

“Stand up!” roared the judge in a burst of passion 
—he had just bit his tongue while picking his teeth; 
“ young man stand up, or the consequences be upon 
your own head.” 

The victim came upon his feet as if under the in- 
fluence of a galvanic battery, and looking round the 
court room, and noticing that all eyes were upon him 
with an expression of a rabid man toward a bow! o 
water, be hung his head in confusion and mortifica- 
tion, and was nearly deaf to the words of the indict- 
ment; but he heard enough of long, complicated, 
tangled sentences, to learn that he was charged with 
stealing, or embezzling, or pilfering some house, or 

bedy, he ldn’t tell exactly which. 

“What does he say to the charge—guilty or not 
guilty?” inquired the judge, peeping over his specta- 
cles with a look cold enough to freeze a man’ blood— 
“ Guilty or not guilty?” 

The young man ventured to look up, hoping to find 


& sympathizing eye, but all were cold and unfriendly. 
“Guilty, or not guilty?” again vociferated the 
judge, in a tone that plainly denoted impatience. 
Then the broad-shouldered constable, being rather 
a humane man, stepped up to the prisoner saying : 
“ You had better say not guilty, ofcourse. If you 
say guilty, you don’t stand no chance this term, that's 


sure! and if you say not guilty, and wish at any fu- 
ure stage in this case to change your plea wo guilty, 


you can do so without any injary to yourself! There- 
fore, I advise you to say not guilty, and stick to it a 
long as there is any chance!” ’ 

Jonathan's feelings had been simmering some time, 
and now they fuirly boiled over, and with a look of 
innocent and determined resolution, he swung his 
arms about his head and exclaimed: 

“What in all natur are you fellers tryin’ to dew? 
I haint been stealin’ nothin.’ I haint, sure!” 

Just at this moment the front door opened, and the 
sheriff with the genuine prisoner walked into the 
room and proceeded at once to the box. 

The court saw at once its mistake, and tried: to 
choke down its effects with a frown—but it was no go! 
The crowd burst forth into a hoarse laugh that fairly 
made the windows rattle, and the young man left the 
room—exclaiming as he passed the door, ‘I knowed 
all the time I hadn't stole nothin’.” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

Not long since, our friend Brown was on a visit to 
Lookout Mountain, Georgia, and was much struck 
with the fact that a fine jet of water was thrown up 
above the top of the eminence on which the hotel 
stands. Walking round the jet admiringly, he ac- 
costed a plain countryman with: 

“ My friend, is this water forced up by a ram?” 
meaning, of course, the hydraulic contrivance s0 
named 


“Aram?” exclaimed the countryman. 

*“ Yes, a ram, I say.” 

“What on airth—no sir; it’s a darned big mule! 
and it’s tremendous hard work for him. Come here, 
and I will show him to you.” 

Brown saw the mule, and left. 
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AN INDIGNANT MAGISTRATE. 


Some years ago, when Egypt, Illinois, was not so 
enlightened as at the present time, a rough looking 
man was brought before a county justice on a charge 
of assault and battery. He had beaten some one 
very badly. 

“T am astonished,” said his honor, “ at your arrest 
on such a charge. You have beaten the man horri- 
bly, and I must punish you severely, Why did you 
do it?” 

“ Because,” was the reply, “‘ he provoked me.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ He said, sir, that I was a thief.” 

“Wont do sir. I shall have to fine you heavily.” 

“* He said I was a liar.” 

“ Wont do—no excuse.” 


“ He charged me with having poisoned my grand- 


mother!” 

“ Shouldn’t have beaten the man so badly.” 

“He said I was the offspring of a canine species of 
the female sex.”’ 

“‘ Not sufficient provocation! Shouldn’t have been 
so severe. Should have got a warrant. Any other 
excuse ?—must punish severely.” 

“Yes, your honor, he accused me of being a Re- 
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publican. 
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“Did he? the scoundrel! Called you—you sir— 
called you a Republican. If you had shot the scoun- 
drel dead, no Jury in the world would have found 
you guilty. I dismiss the case.” 


A TEACHER'S TROUBLES. 

There is living on Martha's Vineyard an old man 
who has never been off the island, and the, extent of 
his knowledge is bounded by the confines of his home. 
He has been told of a war between the North and 
South, but as he had never heard the din of battle 
nor seen any soldiers, he considered ita hoax. He is 
utterly unable to read, and is ignorant to the last 
degree. An excellent story is told Gf his first and 
only day atschool. He was quite a lad when a lady 
came to the district where his father resided to teach 
school. He was sent, and as the teacher was classi- 
fying the school he was called up in turn and interro- 
gated as to his former studies. Of course he had to 
say that he had never been to school and knew none 
of his letters. The schoolmistress gave him a seat 
on one side until she had finished the preliminary 
examination of the rest of the scholars. She then 
called him to her and drew on the blackboard the 
letter A, told him what it was and asked him to 
remember how it looked. He looked at it a moment, 
and then inquired (he stuttered :) 

**H-h-how do you know it’s A?” 

The teacher replied that when she was a girl she 
had been to school to an old gentleman who told her 
80. 

The boy eyed the A for a moment and then asked, 
“H-h-how did he know?” 

This was almost a stunner, but the teacher sudden- 
ly recollected that he had told her that when a boy 
he had been to school to a lady who taught him that 
it was A. 

The boy eyed the letter a little longer, when he 
burst out with, “‘H-h-how did he know but she 
1-I-lied?” 

The teacher could ‘not get over this obstacle, and 
the poor boy was sent home as incorrigible. 


IN SEARCH OF A RETAIL STORE. 

*A green appearing genius, on his first visit to Bos- 
ton, observed a sign over a store thus—‘‘ Wholesale 
and Retail Store.” He worked his way through the 
crowd of ladies until he faced one of the clerks, who 
was exhibiting some articles to a young lady, when 
he broke out with: 

“Say, Mister, who's boss here?” 

“The proprietor has just stepped out, sir.” 

“ Well, is this a retailing shop?” 

“ Yes sir, a wholesale and retail store.” 

“ Guess you understand your trade.” 

“O yes,” replied the clerk, wrapping up a bundle 
for his lady customer, “ what dan I do for you?” 

“ Well, as the cold weather is coming on, I ghought 


1 mought as well come and give you a job.” 

“I don’t understand you, sir,” replied the clerk, 

“*Zacly so; well, I'll tell you.” 

“Explain what you mean, my friend,” said the 
clerk, as he saw him produce a bundle from under 


his coat, 
“ Well, as I said before, the cold weather's coming 
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on, I thought I might as well be fixin’ for it. Come 
mighty near freedin’ t’other winter, tell ye I did; 
but—” 

hope you' will: toll what you went) cok may 
serve you.” 

“ Certainly, squire, certainly; I always do business 
in a hurry; and just as quick as the old master will 
let you, I want you to retail these old shirts. Let ’em 
come down about the knees, kase I don’t wear 
drawers.” 

The effect may be imagined, but as novelists say, 
can’t be described. The loud burst of laughter which 
followed, served to convince the poor fellow he had 
committed himself, and his long legs were yeh 
motion for the door. 
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TAKING HIM DOWN. 

While a portion of our cavalry was enjoying them- 
selves in a certain town in Virginia, during the war, 
it was noticed that the gayest of the gay was a young, 
handsome and gallant captain, who wore good clothes, 


, and who had a very “ taking ” way with the fair sex. 


The attentions that were lavished upon this officer 
excited the ire of a private, who was more noted for 
good humor than good looks, and who had not re- 
ceived an “invite” or a smile, from a single lady in 
town—or a married one either. This individual was 
standing dejected and forelorn, with his hands in his 
pockets, on the street, where some young ladies 
were discussing the rare merits of the handsome 
captain. 

“Yes, ladies,” he broke in, “Captain Bob is a 
mighty fine man—no mistake about that. Everybody 
likes Captain Beb.” 

“Do you know him?” asked one of the damsels. 
“Are you in his company?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I’m in his company; I come along 
to kinder take care of Cap’n Bob, bein’ we’re cousina, 

“To take care ofhim! What is the matter with 
him? Can’t he take care of himself?” 

' “Asa gineral thing he kin, ma’am. There aint 
nothin’ the matter with him, as I ought to know, for 
we was raised together, and both went to the same 
Sunday-school. It’s a pity "bout Cap’n Bob.” 

“A pity! What do you mean? Does he drink 
hard?” 

“Not he, ma’am. "Spect he haint teched nothin’ 
strong since he was knee-high. He's a mighty fine 
man every way, is Cap’n Bob. 
and gits crazy sometimes.” 

“ Gets crazy!” 

“Yes, ma’am. He killed his fust wife, you know, 
in one of his fits, and he was tried for it, but I got on 
to the jury, and we brought him in crazy, and hush- 
ed the matter up.” 

“ Sartin, ma’am; but I suppose he’s forgot about 
bis fust wife, as well he might, poor fellow, bein’ it’s 
a sore thing to think about. He haint lived much 
with his second wife, havin’ been fhost of the time in 
the army sinve he married her, and she never heard 
about t’other one, and that’s lucky for her.” 

“ His second wife! He told us he was a young 
man—that he had never been married.” 

* Did Cap’n Bob really say that? I’m afraid he’s 


gettin’ Into one of bis fite agin, and I must look after 
him. Good evening, ladigs,” 
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The private turned.away, with an extra mournful 
expression of countenance, and thereafter the hand- 
some captain was shunngd by the belles of that ¢own. 
He was unable to discover the reason of the change 
in their feelings, until the detachment went north- 
‘ward. It is needless to say that he was unmarried, 
and never had “any fit.” 
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A BOY'S PRAYER. 

A Presbyterian clergyman in Northern New York 
had two smart boys just old enough to have inquiring 
minds but not dis¢ern the reason of things. They 
were taught to pray, and the efficacy and need of 
prayer were daily impressed upon them, Both the 
boys had a patch of pop-corn in the garden, and the 
growing blades were watched with intense interest, a 
small reward being held out to stimulate their in- 
dustry. One day, the father walking near the patch, 
heard the voice of the youngest solemnly engaged in 
prayer, and drawing near, listened to the following 
petition: ““O Lord, make my corn grow great big 
corn, but make brother Sam’s grow all little nubbins!’ 
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A SHARP QUARTERMASTER. 


Some time ago the government had a quartermas- 
ter in New Orleans who, it was feared, did himself a 
great many good turns. He had, in fact, become 
suddenly rich, and showed his riches in his purchases 
and mode of living. So the war department set a 
trap to catch him, and find out how much he made 
by “commissions” paid by contractors. One fine 
morning a cunning detective called on the quarter- 
master, and was anxious to furnish certain supplies 
forthearmy. Thequartermaster thought at once that 
he saw before him a “liberal-minded” contractor, 
and concluded he could do a “ good thing” with him. 
After a long conversation on prices and other points 
of interest, but in which the detective utterly failed 
to pin suspicions to the quartermaster’s skirts, the 
following conversation closed the conference : 

Quartermaster— Do you know what our Saviour 
said to Zaccheus when he was in the sycamore tree?” 

Detective—“ No, I do not; I am not familiar with 
the Scriptures. What did he say?” 

Quartermaster—‘ He said, ‘Zaccheus, make haste 
and come down.’” 

The hint to “come down” supplied the ground of 
_ suspicion that the detective was looking for, and in a 
few days the quartermaster was dismissed from the 
service. 


AN ORIGINAL PREACHER. 


A Georgia correspondent tells that he heard the 
following original sermon from an original preacher : 
After throwing his eyes around the house in a 
threatening manner, with “0, you miserable sin- 
ner,” expressed in every lineament of his round face, 
he went on in a serious voice, ‘‘ My brethren, in order 
to check all idle curiosity, I will state that my name 
is Elijah Browsef, from Jessymine Kintuck (sniffie), 
and I'm free to confess, without fear of successful 
contradiction, and I’m here to-day to say, and it will 
at once occur to every intelligent and reflecting mind, 
when I make bold to tell you that I have been 
preachin’ now purty nigh gwine on three year, and 
on an everange of five hundred sermons a year; that 
I have preached to the, sqjers, to the injins, to the 
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orfins (sniffie), to the niggers, and to the wood-chop- 
pers of Spaldin county; but never, no never (blub- 
ber), has I seed in all that time so ill-mannered, so 
sinful and depraved, and devil-hugging a congrega- 
tion as this one here settin’ before me to-day; and I 
want to tell the young men and women a settin back 
agin the melojun, that come here a cortin and a 
flirtin, and a passin of notes round the melojun, and 
a laffin, and a giggling, and a flying in the face of 
Providence, that the laws of the State throws around 
me certain protection, and I am going to have it. 
And what's more, if the thing aint stopped, I am go- 
ing (for I’ve got their names), to call out their names 
from the pulpit next Sunday, and present ’em to the 
grand jury, Moreover.” 


WEBSTER AND THE DRIVER. 

On one occasion, Mr. Webster was on his way to 
attend to his duties at Washington. He was com- 
pelled to proceed at night by stage from Baltimore. 
He had no travelling companions, and the driver had 
a sort of felon look which produced no inconsiderable 
alarm with the senator, “I endeavored to tran- 
quillize myself,” said Mr. Webster, “ and had partial- 
ly succeeded, when we reached the woods between 
Bladensburg and Washington (a proper scene for 
murder or outrage), and here, I confess, my courage 
again deserted me. Just then the driver turned to 
me, and with a gruff voice, asked my name. I gave — 
it tohim, ‘Where are you going?” said he, The 
reply was, ‘to Washington. I am asenator.’ Upon 
this, the driver seized me fervently by the hand, and 
exclaimed, ‘how glad I am. I have been trembling 
in my seat for the last hour; for when I looked at you 
I took you to be a highwayman.’” Of course, both 
parties were relieved. 


A SUFFERING MAN. 


The keeper of a well-known eatifg saloon at the 
depot on a branch road running from the “Erie” 
north, was some years since, and is still, afflicted with 
inflammatory rheumatism. Several of his friends 
visited him, one at a time, and told him that unless 
he gave up drinking, it would kill him. At last the 
doctor, by arrangement, said the same thing, and 
mine host began to cry, and said, “Jim has been 
here talking to me about drinking so much, and then 
Tom came, and after him Sam, and all [boo-hoo!] 
talking to me about drinking [boo-hoo!] and now 
you've come; and there isn’t nary one of you that 
considers how dreadful dry [ am!”’ 


Wir 18 CaprralL.—*“There’s our Jeremiah,” said 
Mr. Shelton, “ he went off to get his living by his 
wits.” “Well, did he succeed?” inquired his friend. 
“No,” said the old man, with a sigh, and signifi- 
cantly tapping his forehead—“ he failed from want of 
capity).” nd 


The Man we should like to send to a Seance.—The 
man who knows how to hit the happy medium. 

Fashionable Gossip.—Crinoline is going out; #0 
ladies’ dresses will come in, in proportion. 

Don’t put your watch under your pillow—a man 
should never “sleep upon his watch.” 

Few ladies are so modest as to be unwilling to sit 
in the lap of ease and luxury. 
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WINTER SCENES. 


Iupupent LitrLe Bor.—" Look a-heah, mister, A Coon Assistant.—“ Now then, Daddy Long- 
don't you see that you aint allowed to bathe —_legs, if that’s the way you intend to skate = 


there? Can't you read?” let me get in front of you, or I'll be crushed 
ter than your hat.” 


ConsoLInG AND UvoNFIDENT Skater TO New Gacvant Country Yourn.—“ Hold on tight, 
Beorxner.—“ | say, Bob, are you down?” Betsy, and ['ll swake yerclean across the pond.” 
Bon (whose head has just touched the ice witha Bursy —“ I'll hold on, John, but either the coat 
mn yy «ama him to seé a shower of tail or the ice is cracking.” 
stars), “y-e 8. 
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FACES SEEN IN OUR COURTS. 
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Harvard College student who wore a 


shocking 
m his fine, and left the 


Young lady whose affections were trified with. 


(es } 
a oma The witness who caused considerable amusement. = The astonished and highly indignant witness. 
} 
The gentleman who trified with the young lady's 
affections. 


